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wails our poverty, and legislators are inventing various 
makeshifts to save us from the consequences of our folly. 
The part of patriotism is now clearly defined. Let those 
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danger is not the high virtues of national and political 
righteousness, but the ugly outgrowths of despotism and 
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Tue term “the best people” is one of the terms least 
often well applied. ‘Those who read the words here will 
think of the social layers that have the plums of respec- 
tability, culture, wealth, and social opportunity most 
thickly distributed. But to get the best use of the word 
we have to take people who are suddenly removed from 
_ their ordinary groupings and thrown together in new asso- 
ciation. ‘The experiences of early settlers sifted out the 
best people. A crowd drawn together unpreparedly by 
some unusual event shows who are the best people. ‘They 
are not so apt to be found in the first-class section of ocean 
steamers as in the second-class division; and perhaps, 
if the truth were known, the steerage would supply an 
astonishingly large number. They are the people who 
show that they have character, and self-respect, and habits 
which would bring only good if everybody acquired them. 
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THERE is a very subtle and elusive infection which 
vitiates many a generous attempt to be helpful to others. 
It has its classic, and gross, expression in the condescen- 
sion and superior meddlesomeness of titled philanthropy 
in the England of earlier accounts. It still has such ex- 
pression on the part of those who seek the path of social 
service for reasons in another sense social, or out of curi- 
osity, or innate pleasure in managing other affairs than 
their own. But we deceive ourselves when we think the 
matter cleared in such examples. With sharper eyes 
we might find it much nearer home. ‘To attempt to do 
good to others is the greatest presumption in the world 
without a sure examination as to motives, temperament, 
and tact. Howells put his finger on the fault when he 
made Kitty say of Arbuthnot, “He seems to consider it 
something that’s due to himself as a gentleman to treat 
people well; and it isn’t in the least as if he cared for 
them.” Perhaps class hatred is as often accounted for by 


the benefactions of the upper. classes as by their oppres- 


sions. 
st 


To one who calmly estimates the tides that ebb and 
flow in human society, the instability of the human mind 
and the untrustworthiness of its impulses are plainly 
revealed. Once at least in every generation there is a 
great popular uprising against intemperance; it lasts 
from one to three years and then subsides and is forgotten. 
Rather more frequently than that there is an outburst 
of wrath against the panders and procurers who tempt 
to their destruction young men and women. ‘The latest 
outbreak of sensibility in regard to the vices of the under- 
world takes the name of a campaign against white slavery. 
It broke out with an excess of sensibility about three 
years ago, and is already passing into the limbo of obliv- 
ion. Some facts were discovered and revealed, and based 
on them was erected an enormous superstructure of 
suspicion, which is gradually dissolving, and we are re- 
turning, with a little more knowledge of the facts than we 
had before, to a sane contemplation of the weaknesses 
and sins of our fellow-men. Meanwhile, steadfast men 
and women are working calmly and wisely to uproot 
vice and establish virtue. 

st 


THERE came once under our observation a case which 
illustrates some popular delusions and shows how some of 
the evils they generate may be avoided. In a sermon on 
heredity the plea that many drunkards cannot help giv- 
ing way to their appetite because they are the victims 
of hereditary influences was discussed and shown to be 
a substitute for lack of self-control. A lady who heard it 
reported it to a cousin who pleaded the popular excuse 
for his occasional intoxication; then she told him that the 
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excuse was not valid and she should laugh him out of his 
delusion. After that, every time she met him for some 
months she greeted him with the cheerful question, “Well, 
Jim, how’s your hereditary devil to-day?” ‘The result 
was that he became ashamed of himself and stopped 
drinking. Reform of the individual comes not from the- 
ories and influences exerted from a distance, but from 
personal contact and appeals made directly to the honor 
and conscience which, latent or awake, are to be found 
in every man. 
ed 


‘THERE are two ways to do missionary work in districts 
where Unitarianism isa novelty. One is to base the work 
in all its parts, so far as possible, on the foundation of 
absolute truth. This will be a sufficient novelty to most 
people to attract attention and set thought in motion. 
‘The other method is to attack the absurdities of doctrines 
that are commonly accepted in the community. ‘This 
will not be a novelty, because it will be the method of the 
agnostic and the infidel, so called, who are always to 
be found in any rustic community and are commonly re- 
garded as scoffers who sit in the seat of the scornful. 
Superstitions and absurdities can seldom be disposed of 
by argument, but when they are brought to judgment in 
the presence of truths that are essential to all rational 
thought and wholesome living, they fade away and van- 
ish; or become picturesque bits of folk-lore, which add to 
the gayety of the social circle. The missionary who 
spends all his life carrying out an aggressive policy may 
in the end find that he has been fighting windmills, when, 
had he kept himself down to the eternal verities, he might 
have been adding a living stone to the rising temple of a 
redeemed humanity. 


Superstition. 


We commonly boast ourselves upon our superiority to 
the early colonists of New England, who gave place to 
divers superstitions in their conduct of the affairs of state 
and church and so fell into grievous errors of conduct 
which make them objects of scorn in these days of enlight- 
enment. But a careful study of the facts in the case may 
show us that we are not so superior to our ancestors and 
predecessors in America as we imagine. 

Take, for instance, Salem witchcraft, with all its horrors, 
and seek for the efficient causes of that outbreak. We 
find that the force that lifted all the superstitions of the 
time into activity was belief in the presence and activity 
of a personal devil. ‘That belief has now faded from the 
religious consciousness of the world to such a degree that 
it is difficult to make it seem to represent a reality. “There 
are millions of people in this country who after a fashion 
hold to the doctrine, but they are few who hold that the 
devil now takes: possession of the minds and bodies of 
willing men and women and makes them the agents of 
his wicked designs, giving them for that purpose super- 
natural power over the lives and fortunes of their fellow- 
men. 

Let that malign belief once return in full force, and we 
have at hand all the superstitions that would be necessary 
to start a reign of terror. Even Mrs. Eddy’s notion that 
a “‘malicious animal magnetism’ might be exerted by 
one person to the injury of another, if it had been accepted 
by the general public, as it was by a few of her terror- 
stricken followers, might have led to disastrous conse- 
quences. When in court she affirmed her belief in such 
an influence and sought to make it the basis of a charge 
against one of her opponents, the judge made reply, 
‘Mrs. Eddy, we do not live in the time of the Salem witch- 
craft.” 
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- eradicated from the minds of the people. 


More wide-spread than this superstition are many relics 
of once active beliefs that still survive under the varnish 
of our culture. In the back settlements of New England, 
even belief in witchcraft still survives, and belief in a 
personal devil, who may appear now and then, is not yet 
Let the writer 
set down a few of the superstitions that have come to his 
own knowledge in personal intercourse with fairly in- 
telligent people. Everybody is familiar with the notion 
that Friday is an unlucky day, and that Friday the 13th 
is still more to be regarded as a day of evil omen. ‘Thir- 
teen at the table is to be guarded against. On an ocean 
steamer where the tables in the dining’saloon were ar- 
ranged for fourteen, when twelve had taken their seats 
it was a common practice for the thirteenth to wait until 
another one came, or some one had arisen to break the 
foree of the evil omen. 

In a village in New England the writer heard an aged 
man repeat the tales which he heard from his father. One 
of them was to this effect.. A man asked a neighbor to 
lend him a horse for use in his farm work. ‘The neighbor 


replied that he wished to use the horse himself and there- . 


fore could not lend him. ‘The would-be borrower went 
away with a threat of evil things to happen as a conse- 
quence of the refusal. ‘The owner of the horse hitched up 
a span and began to plough. Very soon the horse that the 
neighbor wanted to borrow began to be intractable and 
vicious; finding that the horse would not work, he gave 
it an unmerciful beating, and then put up his horses and 
called upon his rieighbor, whom he found, as he expected, 
in bed with some sore distemper. In this case nothing 
was said about the devil, and the advantage was not all 
on the side of the wizard. About the same time a boy 
reported that a witch might be killed with a gun loaded 
with a silver sixpence. ‘The son of a judge was fishing 
on the bank of a river and accidentally the writer dis- 
covered that he was carrying a New Testament in his 
pocket. ‘There had been rumors of a satanic appearance 
to certain evil-doers who indulged too much in New Eng- 
land rum. ‘The boy said the devil would not appear to 
him if he carried the Testament. It was a matter of 
common belief among boys within the writer’s knowledge, 
that if one should put one hand on the top of his head, 
and the other under the sole of his foot, and then say “All 
between my two hands belongs to the devil,” he would 
appear. No doubt such beliefs still linger, for even in 
the enlightened city which is the seat of Harvard Uni- 
versity there has been, not long since, a minister who 
solemnly warned the people at a prayer meeting that the 
devil was standing at their elbows and that he liked noth- 
ing better than to have them disbelieve in his existence, 
for then they would be off their guard against his machi- 
nations. But enough of this. 

There are many other notions quite as antiquated that 
still survive, some of them possibly among the readers of 
this article. For a lady, enlightened enough to be the 
librarian of a famous institution, told us in all seriousness 
that a sore throat might be cured in this manner: ‘‘’Take 
a spider, put him in a thimble, wrap it up in flannel and 
bury it, when the spider dies the throat will be well.” 
Many people; believe that if a wart be rubbed with a piece 
of meat and the meat buried, when the meat rots the 
wart will depart. 

We shall run up against a very active belief when we 
join with the Apostle James in the assertion: ‘“Ye know 
not what shall be on the morrow.” It would be useless 
to argue against the belief of many of the most intelligent 
members of the educated classes and the greater multi- 


_ tudes of those who pour out their money like water for 


he fortune tellers who foretell future events. Let it 
ice to say that he who holds to such things must 
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surrender all belief in free will, human spontaneity, the 
ability to make up one’s mind to do something to-morrow, 
and then change it when to-morrow comes. For if any- 
body can know to-day what will happen to-morrow, then 
that thing must happen, God and man to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

These are only a few of what we call superstitions; the 
stock exchange, a race course, or a mining camp would be 
a happy hunting ground for the collector of omens, signs, 
and wonders which have no good reason to be in an en- 
lightened community. 

Some one will say, ‘‘What difference does it make?” 
Take one fearful example: the Czar of Russia, upon 
whose word has depended the fate of nations, is a super- 
stitious creature dominated by the monk Rasputin. 

G. B. 


Happy Forgetfulness. 


A great part of our mentality is taken up with remem- 
bering. The value of this exercise is undisputed, but 
sometimes forgetting is a still more useful exercise. It 
is happy if we can forget that we belong to anything small 
and limited, and to feel the breadth and freedom of uni- 
versal relations. 

Sectarianism is belittling, and a sense of belonging to 
the whole body of saints, prophets, and apostles, all the 
good and pure souls that have ever lived, is joy and glad- 
ness. When we enter a great cathedral, we forget its 
accidental possessors. We say this is a world temple, 
and we cannot be barred out from our share in it. It 
makes us at once at home in our religious sentiments. 
It is a place where all men may pray and come nearer to 
the Infinite. 

The members of a little sect perhaps over-emphasize 
their differences more than others,—think more of what 
divides than of what unites. We look for some shibboleth 
that will make us broader, while in fact all breadth, 
except the physical, resides in the point of view. 

If we feel united to all good people of whatever name 
or creed, nothing can hinder our participation with the 
great body of the truly religious in that spiritual sacra- 
ment that renews the being by the fact of a generous 
forgetfulness of all dividing lines. When asked to which 
church you belong, you may have answered “‘’To the Chris- 
tian Church,” to be met with the remark, “I thought you 
were a Unitarian.” 

No one can bar us from the Christian Church. ‘The very 
term gives a sense of freedom no other church name can 
give. No name is broad enough to express the deepest 
meaning of any faith. It is only to be found in a spiritual 
relation. Without the generous forgetfulness that sinks 
differences in enlarged love and charity, though formulas 
came to us direct from heaven, they would be_as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. 

To forget there is a difference is almost to do away 
with it. Human nature is more generous than we give 
it credit for being. Suspicion and prejudice melt away 
in that large charity and tolerance that looks directly 
to essentials. You are never argued out of your prepos- 
sessions and misunderstandings, but you are sometimes 
loved out of them. 

In times of great danger and disaster it is not creedal 
but human sympathy that comes in play: we are then all 
of one church. A generous forgetfulness has wiped away 
the dividing lines that at other times seem such stiff bar- 
riers. Reconciliation in family or neighborhood quarrels 
is apt to be a simple forgetting, based on mutual need and 
dependence. Explanations seldom explain. It is a 
sinking of differences that composes most of the quarrels 
of the world. ‘There is often a residuum of the unex- 
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plainable left behind, unless it is all dropped into the well 
of oblivion. 

Our narrowness is often pitiful, our incapacity for 
seeing the breadth of earth and sky, the extended areas 
of life and destiny that underlie the petty details that 
bind us down to a circumscribed existence. What touches 
us is all we know or care for. We love and hate on a petty 
- plan. We remember the things we should forget, and 
forget the things we should remember. It is only by 
forgetting differences, the harsh outlines of traditional 
creeds and beliefs, that the great united Church of God 
can appear on earth. There are even now innumerable 
hosts of good people, the friends and allies of those who 
would live by the spirit, who, however scattered among 
the races of men, form an invisible, unrecognized church, 
the only one to which Jesus Christ would ally himself, 
were he to appear now on earth. 

In this unformulated church, the elements of which 
may some day come together to redeem the world, names 
and symbols count for little or nothing. The spiritual 
relation, the real unity, will be recognized under all dif- 
ferences. Our orthodox neighbor, when we come to 
know him, is just like our own people. He is all through 
human, and perhaps lovable. If he has crotchets and 
prejudices, it is our duty to dispel them by holding up a 
standard of life he cannot fail to respect. His confession 
of faith, like ours, is, after all, a form of words, which, 
unfortunately, we both sometimes forget, while the life- 
stuff woven into faith and practice is never forgotten. 
The prejudice is, after all, flimsy. It cannot outlast one 
good deed, one unselfish, loving impulse. It melts and 
vanishes before the warm glow of brotherhood, the 
spontaneous attraction that lies deeper than all conven- 
tionalities, all misunderstandings a form of words has 
engendered. 

We should try to get rid of the painful consciousness 
that we are different and practically stand alone. How 
good it is to know that nothing can shut us out of the 
great conventicle whose temple is of unmeasured immen- 
sity, raising its dome to the eternal calm of the heavens, 
and embracing all those who love God and their fellow- 
men, whose reverence and humility and self-forgetfulness 

‘are the means by which a new name is written upon the 
forehead, the only name by which the great brother- 
hood can recognize each other. Nothing can keep us 
out of Christian fellowship if we are pledged to forget 
all it is unprofitable to remember, and are ever ready to 
unite with others on the higher planes of the religious life. 


Current Topics. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S tentative offer of friendly offices 
in the direction of the restoration of peace among the 
nations of Europe who are now at war has not yet elicited 
a reply from any of the powers to whom it was addressed, 
to warrant the belief that it will be availed of immediately. 
The diplomatic and military situation throughout the 
zone of hostilities, which includes four-fifths of Europe, 
is such that no nation has seen its way to any more de- 
finite action on the President’s initiative than an ap- 
preciative acknowledgment of the note addressed to it 
by the American executive. In spite of the failure of 
any of the belligerents to respond to Mr. Wilson’s pacific 
suggestion in positive terms, however, it is recognized 
by friends of peace the world over that the President’s 
standing offer to embattled Europe may prove a valuable 
medium for interchanges aimed at the restoration of 
peace when the psychological moment for such action 
shall arrive. And there are not lacking men of keen 
sight in Europe who hold that that moment may not 
be so far off as the present tense situation would indicate. 
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‘THE most serious and significant diplomatic develop- 
ment in the world-wide struggle during the week has been 
the injection of Japan as an active force in the struggle. 
It was announced officially in Tokio last Sunday that 
on the preceding Saturday the Japanese government, 
acting under the provisions of its treaty with Great 
Britain, had issued an ultimatum to Germany, demand- 
ing the evacuation of Kiao-Chou and the withdrawal of 
all German warships from the waters of the Orient. 
The time designated in the ultimatum expires next Sun- 
day. In the event of the failure of Germany to accede 
to Japan’s wishes, the Japanese government announces 
its intention in the ultimatum.to employ force to enforce 
the terms of a document which in effect introduces an 
Asiatic power as an active factor in European affairs. 
The attitude of Japan is arousing special interest in 
Washington, despite the assurances of the Japanese 
government that the integrity of China will be respected 
by Japan. 
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In the European fields of battle the operations are 
going on with increasingly widening zones of action. 
The preliminary fighting in Belgium up to last Monday 
had resulted in the steady advance of the German army 
of invasion, despite several reverses which it suffered 
at the hands of the Belgian defenders, reinforced, in the 
second line, by large bodies of French and British troops. 
The unexpected strength of the opposition which Bel- 
gium offered to the German advance upon France through 
Belgian territory appears to have deranged somewhat 
the plans of campaign elaborated by the German general 
staff. Whether this derangement is serious enough to 
affect the main issue—the invasion of France at its most 
weakly defended points—remains to be seen. Official 
statements emanating from Berlin give the impression 
that the German general staff had gauged correctly the 
Belgians’ powers of resistance, and that the sacrifices 
and delays which have developed had been counted upon 
in advance by those who are directing the operations of 
the German army. 

ed 


THE actual entrance of Russia into the situation as 
an aggressive military factor became an event of the 
immediate future at the beginning of the week, when it 
was announced at St. Petersburg that the mobilization 
of more than two million men had been completed, and 
that this vast force was ready for offensive action on 
the frontiers of Germany and Austria-Hungary. When 
the entire Russian fighting armament is under the colors, 
it will count approximately seven million men of all 
arms—a force never before placed upon the field by any 
power. As to the efficiency of this vast army as a fight- 
ing machine, there appears to be a wide difference of 
opinion among experts. A general reorganization of 
the military power of Russia has been going on—on paper, 
at least—since the crushing defeat of the Russian Empire 
at the hands of Japan. How much of this reorganization 
and rearmament is theoretical and how much actual, 
will be demonstrated, very probably, in the activities 
on the German and Austrian frontiers in the immediate 
future. 

ad 


Ir appears to be a certainty that, thus early in the 
struggle, the Triple Entente has established its mastery 
of the sea-routes of the world, and the governments of 
Great Britain and France are already making complete 
arrangements for the resumption of normal traffic over 
the Atlantic. In the Mediterranean, despite the naval 
power which Austria-Hungary has been building up in 
the past dozen years, the commerce of the Triple Entente 
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is resuming its movements with slight signs of interfer- 
ence by the enemy. For the purposes of the present 
war, at least, the Mediterranean may well be regarded 
as a French lake. In addition to the unmistakable pre- 
ponderance of France and Great Britain in the waters 
which were the centre of the classic world, Russia is 
understood to be making vigorous efforts to obtain the 
suspension of that clause of the treaty of Paris which 
makes it incumbent upon Turkey to keep the straits of 
Constantinople closed to the warships of foreign powers, 
and especially of Russia. It is extremely doubtful, 
however, if these attempts will succeed. 


vt 


GRAVE events, which may well result in the extension 
of the area of hostilities to include the entire Balkan 
Peninsula, are taking place in the Near East. The ver- 
sions of the activities of the Balkan states and Turkey 
differ radically. ‘The reports from Belgrade are that 
successful negotiations are being carried on for the recon- 
stitution of the Balkan League, to include Bulgaria and 
Roumania. ‘The purposes of the pourparlers are repre- 
sented in Servian quarters as aimed at the suppression 
of any Turkish warlike intentions in the interests of the 
dual alliance, and the maintenance of the status quo on 
the peninsula. On the other hand, reports. from Con- 
stantinople and Sofia indicate that there is an under- 
standing between Turkey and Bulgaria for hostile action 
against Greece and Servia. he attitude of Roumania 
is shrouded in uncertainty. Persistent reports from 
Bucharest va channels controlled by the dual alliance, 
give ground for the belief that Germany has done its 
best to involve the Roumanians in support of the dual 
alliance, but without success. 
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Amonc the dramatic developments of the war of the 
nations in its initial phase is the issuance, by the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, as commander-in-chief 
of the Russian forces, of a proclamation promising the 
unification of Poland, under an autonomous government 
as a part of the Russian Empire, if the Poles will aid Russia 
in the present crisis. This proclamation, besides its 
direct appeal to the patriotism of the Russian part of 
Poland, is undoubtedly designed to inflame the discon- 
tent of the Poles of Posen, who have been subjected to 
rigorous measures under Prussian rules. The Prussian 
administration of Poland, however, is probably less 
oppressive than the order of things to which the Poles 
are subjected under the Russian flag. In Galicia, the 
Austrian part of Poland, the grand duke’s pledges will 
have little likely effect, as the Austrian government has 
treated its Polish subjects with great liberality. The 
Russian. plan for the unification of Poland, under the 
present critical circumstances, may be regarded as an 
important and profoundly significant event, of possibly 
far-reaching effect upon the future history of the Euro- 
pean continent. 


Brevities. 


Every fact, however poor, mean, and insignificant it 
may seem to be, is inherently sacred, to be accepted at 
full face value wherever found. Said Agassiz, ‘‘A phys- 
ical fact is as sacred as a moral principle.” 


Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors boasted of being ‘“‘free- 
necked men,’’ that is, they wore no collars. The collar 
_ was originally the badge of servitude, and in hot weather 
_ these stiff, uncomfortable, cervical corsets a hold men 


bondage. 
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-A statue has been erected at Neuilly, France, to com- 
memorate the demonstration, made by M. Antoine 
Augustin many years ago, that the potato could be profit- 
ably grown in that country, thus securing the common 
people against the possibility of wide-spread famine. 


The use of simple, familiar words is productive of a 
clear and forceful style. While using words of Latin der- 
ivation when needed, yet Emerson’s noted epigrams were 
always so written. Ex-President Eliot uses the same 
effective choice, while Robert Collyer’s charm as a speaker 
and writer was due, to a large degree, to what he termed 
his ‘‘lifelong instinct for the use of simple Saxon words 
and sentences.”’ 


The sun is still the best time-keeper for all of us. It 
cannot be set back, and it is, in its various motions, always 
on time. A writer says, “‘City dwellers rarely know when 
the sun rises, and not always when it sets, but the nearer 
they can get their hours of sleep and waking to correspond 
with those of darkness and light the better for their 
health and morals.” ‘This rule would hardly do for the 
winter months. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Unitarian Name in the Orient. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Among the many persons who have discussed the 
Unitarian name in your columns I think no one has con- 
sidered its standing among non-Christian peoples, and 
therefore its value in the propagation of our liberal faith 
in such important countries as Japan, China, and India. 

In my travels in the Orient I have repeatedly been 
impressed by the deference which I have found almost 
everywhere shown to the name of Jesus and to the name 
“Unitarian,” and at the same time by the widespread 
want of deference exhibited to the Christian name. At 
first this somewhat puzzled me, but later I learned the 
reason. 

The name “‘Christian’’ has been brought into serious 
disfavor in the Orient because of its association there with 
so much tyranny, arrogance, injustice, and evil. Nearly 
half of Asia has been at one time or another seized by the 
so-called Christian powers of Europe, and is now held 
in subjection by those powers. ‘This alone causes mil- 
lions to hate the Christian name. But this is not all. 
It was a Christian nation that forced opium on China 
at the cannon’s mouth. It was armies calling them- 
selves Christian that looted Pekin, Tien-Tsin, and other 
cities of China at the time of the Boxer uprising. It is 
men from Christian lands who have forced the sale of 
intoxicating liquors upon nearly all parts of Asia, so 
that it has come to be not uncommon for saloons to be 
spoken of as ‘‘Christian saloons.” It is so-called Chris- 
tians from Europe and America who draw the color line 
and the race line in Asia and make the peoples of that 
continent feel that they are looked down upon and de- 
spised. Under such circumstances it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Christian name lacks very much of 
being held in universal honor among Oriental peoples. 

On the other hand, the name of Jesus seems to be gen- 
erally respected and honored, at least among the intel- 
ligent. He seems to be little associated in the minds 
of the people with the evil deeds referred to above. He 
is given a place apart. The people recognize and gladly 
confess his greatness and his goodness. ‘They speak of 
him with much the same respect and reverence that 
they accord to the great religious teachers of their own 


faiths. 
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To my surprise and gratification I found something of 
the same kind of regard paid to the Unitarian name. Of 
course, our name is not known so generally as is the great 
name of Jesus. But where it is known (and knowledge 
of it is steadily spreading), it seems almost universally 
to be held in honor. To be sure, it is associated with 
Christianity, but it is regarded as representing a peculiar 
kind of Christianity, different from the ordinary,—more 
reasonable, more liberal and large minded, nearer to the 
teachings of Jesus, and clear of many of the evils which so 
darken the character of many of the Christian nations. 
Leading minds in the Orient look with peculiar favor 
upon Unitarianism for two reasons: first, because it 
seems to them more rational and more in harmony with 
the teaching of modern science than any other form of 
Christianity, and, secondly, because it comes to them in 
a fraternal and sympathetic spirit, not seeking, as all 
other forms of Christianity do, to destroy the great and 
venerable historic faiths of the Orient, but extending to 
them the hand of brotherly fellowship, gladly recognizing 
the truth they contain, and desiring to co-operate with 
them in good works. I think I am quite within the truth 
when I say that among Buddhists, Confucians, and 
Hindus generally Unitarianism is held in higher respect 
and regard than any other form of Christianity, while 
among Mohammedans the respect that is entertained 
for it is out of all proportion to that felt toward any 
other Christian faith. 

I call attention to these facts because they seem to me 
worth bearing in mind in our discussions in this country 
as to the value of the Unitarian name, and the wisdom 
of trying to find some other to be employed, if not as 
our sole, at least as our chief, banner word before the 
world. It is not as “ Congregationalists,”’ or as ““ Humani- 
tarians,”’ or as ‘‘ Free Religionists,” or as “Independents,” 
or even as “Free Christians” or “Iiberal Christians”’ 
that we have attained the place of respect and honor 


which we hold among so many intelligent minds in the 


” 


Orient to-day; but it is as ‘‘Unitarians,”’ or, if the name 
“Christian” is used at all, it is as distinctly Unitarian 
Christian. If it would be a calamity to our cause here 
in America (as I think it would) for us to abandon or to 
obscure a name which has come to stand for so great 
things in the religious world, I believe that the calamity 
to our cause in foreign lands, especially in the Orient, 
would be more serious still. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Obstacles Removed. 


To the Editor of the ees istian Register:— 


The recent editorial, “Obstacles Removed,’’ by B. B. 
and Mr. Bennett’s letter in this week’s Register, impel 
me to narrate an incident occurring in the Presbyterian 
community where I have my summer home, believing 
it will be of interest to all Unitarians. 

‘The community I refer to is that of old Yorktown, 
situated in upper Westchester County of New York 
State, and is almost entirely agricultural. The church 
was organized one hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
and, although three miles from the nearest village, has 

_always had a large and devoted congregation. Its sec- 
ond pastor was the Rev. Silas Constant, whose diary has 
been privately published and contains much of interest. 
Among these he mentions that at a certain meeting of.the 
church in 1801 the question was debated whether it were 
right to assist a needy person with the church funds who 
was not a member, and it was decided that it was not. 
The contrast between that position and that taken by 
the present pastor, whose invitation to the Table includes 
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atry person, even if he be a member of no church, who 
feels he would be benefited by the communion, is cer- 
tainly heartening to those of us who long for that accept- 
able day when the Spirit shall be made fully mani- 
fest through all forms of ecclesiasticism. That these 
devout people should make it possible for an avowed 
Unitarian to go with them into their holy of holies is 
to me a striking manifestation of the power of the Spirit 
of Jesus to triumph over all intellectual interpretations 
thereof, our own included. 


F. A. Bristor. 
NEw York. ae 


American Contribution to Modernism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


That movement within the Roman Catholic Chere 
in Italy which questions traditional faith, and which 
has managed to find some considerable pleasure in the use 
of the name of “‘Modernism,” is receiving contributive 
support from the United States in a peculiar but increas- 
ing way. Standing for a thoroughgoing liberalism, Mod- 
ernism stands as well for a rational conservatism, and the 
old-time modus vivendi between conservatism in religion 
and liberalism in theology is broken down; and in the 
process of demolition no unimportant part is played by 
American factorship—and by a ’prentice hand. 

The Vatican, with acerbity, and the Protestant ob- 
servers, with growing emphasis, have agreed with Tyrrell, 
Loisy, and Baron von Hugel that the movement has 
made its growth in the Catholic Church among the clergy, 
the seminarists, and the close students, and has not per- 
meated the laity to any such extent. Luzzi, than whom 
there is no better observer, has laid particular stress on 
this fact, and the Vatican authorities have been as gen- 
erous with their asseverations, using as a foundation the 
clean-cut definition which was formulated by Pope Pius 
X. himself. 

Latterly, however, the contact with the laymen has 
been notable, if not conspicuous. A Modernist feeling has 
suffused an element outside the body of theologians, and 
extraneous to the cultured liberals. The rank and file 
of the laity has moved forward, wondering, here and 
there, and strenuously refusing to be held in check. A 
writer in' the Hibbert Journal says that great things are 
preparing underground, and that “from the catacombs” 
a new Christianity, a post-Modernism, is arising, or will 
soon issue, and all because a rational account of faith is 
being taken by the laity. 

The reason (to use the Protestant word), or the fault 
(according to Roman Catholic opinion), is derived from 
across-seas. ‘The distinction given the movement, or, 
more properly, the tendency, is ‘‘ Americanism,” an ex- 
pressive if nota fit term. ‘The Italian who has been in the 
United States or Canada for a time, and who has re- 
turned to his native country for a visit or for permanent 
residence, is gifted with Americanism, which, being in- 
terpreted, is Modernism where it is placed in relation 
to the Church. Although he may not indulge in the 
name, he is, according to the word, a Modernist. 

He who returns may be a Roman Catholic, a Protestant, 
or unchurched and more or less infidel. He who has 
been in America for any length of time returns a different 
person religiously than when he left Italy. If, con- 
sistent with the faith of his fathers, he has so worshipped, 
he approaches the sacraments when he is again on Italian 
soil critically. He may be as reverent, and not infre- 
quently is more reverent, than when he went away; but 
the politic American principle of liberty of opinion nerves 
his soul, and his worship is no longer in accord with 
aught savoring of medizvalism. 
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‘He must move forward. No longer can he give assent 
to the perversion or obscuring of spiritual things by any 
conventional embodiments that came out of the darkness 
of long ago. He from America is no mossback. He has 
grown. Romanism may be ‘the same everywhere,” but 
his worship is different. ‘The half-light of traditionalism 
does not suit one who has enjoyed the leucodescent rays, 
and he who has worshipped in the Catholic churches of 
our country dissents from finding any delight in the 
borderland of mingled reality and fable, where a musty 
smell pervades everything. 

The Italian Protestant from America occupies a Chris- 
tian position which may not be properly described as 
Modernist, inasmuch as Modernism is in the Catholic 
Church and he is not. But he is Modernist in question- 
ing traditional beliefs, quite as much as if he were in 
the Catholic fold. The whole content of his experience 
is that of a child. ‘The Protestant faith, as he has come 
to know it, is curiously like that which Christ himself 
held and taught. His distance from traditionalism is 
antipodal. ‘Tradition is not to him “‘of equal value with 
the printed Word of Scripture.” 

He has the Gospel in his hand as well as in his heart, 
and he knows thereby that Jesus and his disciples mini- 
mized the authority and value of Jewish traditions. So 
in the same way he would treat the traditionalism of the 
Latin Church, bringing it to the ethical standards of 
a true love of God. He never heard of the Mishnah 
or the Haggadhah, but he has the Bible, the possession 
of which has been interdicted by Rome, and, though 
“only laymen,” he and his neighbor in the Catholic 
Church who is also from America make contribution to 
the progress and success of Modernism. 

W. H. Morss, M.D. 


HArtTrorD, CONN. 


The Destiny of the Universalist Church.* 


BY REV. FRANK O. HALL, D.D. 


Universalism has come to mean to-day something vastly 
larger than merely the doctrine of universal salvation. 
Universalism means to-day the religion of the universal,— 
the Universal Fatherhood of God; the Universal Brother- 
hood of Man; the Universality of the Moral Law; Uni- 
versal Religion; Universal Revelation; Universal Truth; 
and, as the culmination of it all, the “one far-off divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves,” the Universal 
Harmony of all souls with God. 

The branch of the Congregational church known as the 
Universalist has long felt itself in close sympathy with 
the other branch of the Congregational church known as 
Unitarian. Each of these churches started as a protest. 
For that matter, almost every church that I know any- 
thing about started as a protest. The Congregational 
church was a protest against the tyranny of ecclesiasticism. 
Protestantism was a protest, as its name _ indicates. 
Christianity itself was a protest against the narrowness and 
exclusivism of Judaism. So Universalism was a protest 
against the hideous and cruel conception of God as pro- 
claimed a century ago, and its younger Unitarianism was 
a protest against the tyranny of creeds. These two move- 
ments started far apart. Most of the early Unitarians 
were not Universalists, and most of the early Universalists 
were not Unitarians, while it is perfectly true that Hosea 
Ballou in his ‘Treatise on the Atonement” had written him- 


self down a Unitarian while Channing was an undergrad- 
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uate at Harvard College. But in the course of a century — 
of evolution the two churches have come to stand for 
the same great fundamental principles, though they ar- 
rived at them by different routes. It is easy to see why 
this should be so, because, as Dr. Sunderland has pointed 
out, the great Unities are the great Universals. 

The Universal Fatherhood of God, say we; oNE God 
and Father of all, say they. The Universal Brotherhood 
of man, say we; one family, of which all are members, 
say they. Religion, the Universal outreaching of man 
after God, say we; religions many, religion ONE, say 
they. ‘he Universal triumph of righteousness, truth, and 
love in every human soul and in every corner of the uni- 
verse, Say we; ONE far-off divine event, to which the 
whole creation moves, say they. 

So the great Universals are the great Unities, and the 
great Unities are the great Universals. The difference 
between us is almost entirely a difference of emphasis. 
You will recall the witticism of Starr King, which I 
mention because it is more than a witticism. It is 
extremely wise. Starr King was a Universalist minister, 
son of a Universalist minister, and remained in our fel- 
lowship to the last, although he died the heroic pastor of 
a Unitarian church. Some one asked him what was the 
difference between a Unitarian and a Universalist, and he 
replied, “A Universalist is one who believes that God 
is too good to damn a human soul, and a Unitarian is one 
who believes that a human soul is too good to be damned.”’ 
‘Then he added, ‘‘I believe both.” 

Now that is more than a quip; it is a real distinction. 
It was given to the Unitarians to emphasize what Chan- 
ning called the dignity of human nature. ‘Their great con- 
tribution, for which we owe them all honor and affection, 
was to emphasize the infinite value of the human soul. 
It was given to the Universalist church to emphasize 
the infinite goodness of God. We claim your respect 
and even your gratitude as champions of God’s love 
against all those who would have made him anything less 
than the Father of all humanity. Now I stand here to 
assert that this is the largest and noblest interpretation 
of religion that has ever been struck out by the mind of 
man. I am not here to criticise any other church under 
heaven. I have dear friends in them all, and believe that 
each has had and has to-day its special work to do in the 
world. 

We have tried to take the good which we found in other 
denominations and weave it into our fabric. We have 
tried to keep our minds wide open for the incoming of 
truth, let it come from whatever source it would, old or 
new. “‘Before the foundation of the world was laid,’’ say 
the Presbyterians, ‘“‘God did predestine and foreordain’’— 
‘‘Amen!’’ we interrupt. ‘We believe that.’ Before 
the foundation of the world was laid, God in his in- 
finite love did predestine and foreordain good to come out 
of evil, and right to triumph over wrong. It is only when 
our Presbyterian friends begin to say that God predes- 
tined and foreordained a portion of his children to perpetual 
evil and everlasting misery that we say, ‘Wait; we can- 
not go with you there.” ‘‘Thousands of years ago God 
selected a peculiar people and revealed himself to them, 
and we have the record of that revelation preserved for us 
and all mankind in the Bible,” say the evangelical Chris- 
tians. ““Amen!’’ say we. “We believe that also. God has 
from the beginning of time been revealing himself to any 
man or nation capable of apprehending the revelation.” 
It is only when men begin to say that God reveals him- 
self only in the Bible, and that all the rest of the world 
outside a territory the size of New Hampshire was left 
to wander in utter darkness, that we say, ‘“‘ Wait a moment; 
we cannot go with you there.” 

“Revelation is not sealed or closed,” cry the Roman 
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Catholics. “We still have means for communicating 
with God. God reveals his will to council and pope.” 
‘““Amen!” say we. ‘We believe that council and pope are 
able to see God and know his will if they but put them- 
selves into right relationship to him.’ It is only when 
they begin to talk about theirs being the one true church, 
and all others being false and antichrist, that we say, 
“Wait a moment; we cannot go with you there.’”’ So 
when the Quakers affirm that any one who will sit in si- 
lence may hear God’s voice, that there is a light which 
lighteneth every man who cometh into the world, we 
ery, ““Amen!” Only when they begin to say that fine 
music and beautiful architecture are a hindrance to the 
revelation of God, we cry, ‘‘Wait a moment; we cannot go 
with you there.” ‘God is a very present help in time of 
trouble,’ cry the Christian Scientists. “He forgiveth 
all our iniquities. He healeth all our diseases.” “Amen!” 
answer we. ‘‘We believe that also.’’ Only when they 
begin to deny the reality of the material world, and say 
that sin is a delusion of mortal mind, we say, “Wait a 
moment; we cannot go with you there.”’ So we might go 
through the churches of the world and select the great 
affirmations, and find that all these we havesundertaken 
to graft upon our philosophy. ‘‘Men are generally right 
in what they affirm, and wrong in what they deny,” said 
Emerson. It is sometimes said that Universalism is nega- 
tive, and we have been criticised much for denying much. 
Why, ours is the great affirmation of all the ages. It is 
only when others deny that we deny their denials, in 
order that two negatives may make an affirmative. 

Now what is to be the destiny of the Universalist 
church? Frankly, I do not know. I am not a prophet 
or the son of a prophet. ‘There was a time when I ex- 
pected that ours would become one of the great, I hoped 
the greatest denomination in Christendom, but in the 
thirty years of my ministry I have not seen the denomi- 
nation increase. Ihave seen the great principles for which 


our fathers contended taken up and proclaimed by other > 


churches. I was talking not long ago with an aged and 
beloved clergyman of our church, as noble a servant of 
Christ as ever lived. He was balancing his account and 
getting ready to depart. Said he, “I have never preached 
to large congregations, I have never received any great 
honor, and certainly I have never possessed much of what 
the world calls goods; but I remember that fifty years 
ago I was proclaiming, and was condemned for proclaim- 
ing, what I have lived to hear preached from every pro- 
gressive pulpit and taught in every progressive theologi- 
cal school in America, and that is honor enough.” It 
is honor enough. God bless his memory and increase 
his tribe. 

It may be that it is the destiny of the Universalist 
church to be reabsorbed into the older church out of 
which it came. If the Congregational church had stood 
a hundred years ago upon the platform which it adopted 
at Kansas City, there would never have beena Universal- 
ist church. We did not leave the old church willingly, 
but reluctantly. We were Congregationalists in the be- 
ginning. We have remained Congregationalists to the 
present moment, in spite of all attempts to impose upon 
us ecclesiastical organization. Now that the spirit of 
fellowship has so increased, if that spirit should result 
in a great reorganization of Congregational forces, if 
the difficulties of trust funds and incorporated organiza- 
tions could be overcome so that all Congregationalists 
could get together in one great reunited army, I, for one, 
would thank God and take new courage. I look for some- 
thing of this kind to take place sooner or later, and I hope 
that it may come in my time. I am tired of being sepa- 
rated from my brethren, and if it shall happen that the 
Universalist church is to be absorbed into the larger 
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body, which will swing its doors wide open generously to 
receive us, with flags flying and our principles unmodi- 
fied, I should rejoice with all my heart. Such an event 
would be not a proclamation of failure, but of the noblest 
success. When the Republican Party widened its doors 
so as to take in the noble Abolition Party which had 
fought so good a fight, Phillips and Higginson did not 
sit down and weep. They rejoiced, rather, that the prin- 
ciples for which they had contended had so far triumphed. 
God speed the Congregational church in all its branches, 
the church of liberty, equality, and fraternity, in which 
we all take pride, and of which we are all a part. 


The Last Place God Made. 


BY EDWIN AND CATHERINE RUMBALL. 


In the Privy Purse accounts of the English king, 
Henry VII., to-day carefully guarded in the British 
Museum, there may be seen to the date of August 10, 1497, 
the following entry: ‘‘To hym that found the New Isle 
... Ten Pounds.” 

History’s explanation of this royal memorandum is, 
that a certain John Cabot, a Venetian, and his English- 
born son, Sebastian, received a patent ‘“‘to seek out, sub- 
due, and occupy at their own charges, any regions that 
before had been unknown to all Christians.”’ They had 
set forth from Bristol in The Matthew, and after a wild 
Atlantic voyage discovered ‘‘the New Isle” on St. John’s 
Day, 1497. 

There has always been some dispute whether this 
new isle was Newfoundland or Nova Scotia; but this 
need not trouble us. We can be content with the tradi- 
tion which some of its inhabitants have preserved, that 
it is the “last place that God made’”’; that when he had 
created the world he had a few old rocks to spare for 
which he had no use, so he threw them down by the 
Labrador as if that part of the Atlantic might be a kind 
of ocean dump. 

Once upon a time we travelled from London to a little 
cove on the Newfoundland coast in seven days. ‘This 
was much too quick, it ought to take at least a year. It 
may be all right to travel from London to New York in 
that time or even less. The modern American city 
demands little adaptation from the arriving Britisher, 
but to travel from either of these cities to an obscure 
little harbor on the coast of Newfoundland, ‘“‘that no one 
had ever heard of,’’ was to travel an ocean of time as 
well as water. Sofar as that little harbor was concerned, 
it meant leaving the age of the steamship for the age of 
the schooner; it meant travelling from the state road 
to the ancient trail; it meant turning our backs on the 
electric light to face the old-time candle. 

After arrival it took a long time to convince us that 
letters could come, at their quickest, only once in seven 
days, instead of seven times in one day as in London; 
that, however anxious we might be for provisions, the 
nearest store was fifty miles by sea and one hundred 
by land, that only bears and caribou travelled. But 
after a time, all these things came to be matters of course, 
even to livingin a house without any sanitary arrangements 
inside or out. ‘To draw our water, winter and summer, 
ice or flow, in buckets from a brook a quarter of a mile 
up a slippery mountainside, which often illustrated the 
story of Jack and Jill, soon became a well-understood 
fact, of which we never complained and often enjoyed. 

Like every one who goes to live for any length of time 
in little known lands, we had many things to unlearn. 
Not only had we heard of the stranger who, before clos- 
ing his eyes for his first Newfoundland sleep, was unable 
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to blow out his candle because it was frozen to the flame, 
but many other yarns more probable had been digested 
before we planted foot ashore. For example, we were 
not able to find any Eskimo, and, except in one bay, no 
Indians, and that meant the unlearning of many roman- 


tic ideas that we had formed of the island. Most of 


the men and women whom we were to count our fellow 
beings for the two years we were to stay were the chil- 
dren of the sturdy fishermen of the west of England 
and Ireland. Except for a dialect a little strange to 
the London born, every ‘‘skipper’’ and ‘‘ole ’ooman,”’ 
every “gaffer” and ‘‘maid,”’ was right in calling the 
British Isles “‘the home country.” Instead of finding a 
barren land,—‘‘the rocks that God had left over from the 
Creation,’’—we found wooded hillsides and rushing, 
singing streams. 

The area of the island is 42,200 square miles; that is, 
a little larger than the State of Tennessee or Ohio. It 
is not so far north as our imaginations are apt to place 
it. England is more of a Northland than Newfoundland. 
Contrary to our common associations with its ice-bound 
shores, we find within the same latitude in Europe such 
cities as Paris and Geneva. The Liverpool liner that 
goes to Newfoundland ports travels south. 

One- ourth of the island is occupied with lakes, ponds, 
and rivers, but fully seven thousand square miles is 
available for settlement. Mostly because fishing is the 
chief industry, farming has not been developed, only 
some eighty thousand acres being under cultivation. 
It is true that the mercury can be very friendly with thirty 
degrees below zero, as we saw miles of frozen seas often 
testify. But it is also true that the sun could during 
four beautiful summer months make life far more en- 
joyable than in New York at the same period. As for 
the Newfoundland fogs, of which most transatlantic 
passengers complain, they are hardly worth the mention. 
Any one long experienced with London fogs would hesi- 
tate to give the name of fog to these mists of the fishing 
banks. They hang only about the southern shores; a 
few miles to the north they are practically unknown. 

However the island came to be, whoever or whatever 
“dumped it down”. off the Labrador, it has come to be 
the much-loved home of some two hundred thousand 
people. Newfoundlanders resent strenuously the igno- 
rance of the foreigner who speaks of the place as a part 
of the Dominion of Canada. When one only considers 
that on these rocks began the great British Empire, that 
this little island can boast to its motherland of being 
what India, Australia, South Africa, and Canada can 
never claim,—‘‘England’s Most Ancient Colony,’’—it is 
surely proper that its government should be independ- 
ent of the control of the mainland. 

The first early attempt to colonize the island was not 
made until nearly a hundred years had passed since 
Cabot’s discovery. The story of its tragic and heroic 
failure has often been told, but we tell it again. Hun- 
dreds of years hence men will deem no apology needful 
to tell it again and again. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a far-seeing Devon knight 
and half-brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, had made such 
a study of the new fisheries in which some of his country- 


‘men were engaged, that he declared the only way to 


make them successful was to settle English people on 
the island, to make homes there, and cease the long an- 
nual trips across the stormy Atlantic. He laid his views 
before Queen Elizabeth, and she gave him the first charter 
for colonization. A little squadron of five ships was 
collected, and four of them reached St. John’s safely. 
On landing he assembled the fishermen of the many 


. nations there at toil, read his patent, and formally took 


ion of the island for England. Then with three 
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of his small ships he sailed farther south to make further 
discoveries. ‘The story is soon told: one vessel was wrecked, 
and winter coming on and his provisions running short, 
he was forced to change his course to England. But the 
little ten-ton vessel, with all on board, sank in the next 
tempest. From the deck of the other vessel this brave 
old man of the sea was heard to hail his comrades: 
“Courage, my lads! we are as near to heaven by sea as 
by land”; and then ‘‘one of the noblest spirits of the age,”’ 
as the historian John Richard Green calls him, sank into 
the ocean. 

That was a strange voyage, that trip of ours across 
the ocean of time and wave! After we arrived there was 
a train trip of ninety miles, which took all day. It seemed 
that trees were the railway stations at times, for no one 
could be seen at these queer stopping-places. Every 
little while would come lengthy stops beside forest-ponds, 
from which water was pumped into our engine. Then 
came an all-night rocking in the cradle of a poky little 
bay steamer. Weird waits at gloomy harbors in the 
rocks, to leave mail and freight, everywhere the smell 
of fish, silent weather-beaten men and women on the 
wharves, little wooden shells of houses perched like eagles’ 
nests everywhere; no galloping horses, no brilliant lights, 
no showy store windows, no hum of business, but only 
dog-bark and oar-dip, creaking rigging and breaks of 
sailor-song, it was all so unreal—that night on the bay. 
In the gray morning we came to our landing place, and 
freight, mail, and passengers were all lowered into the 
dory alongside, that soon touched the slaty landwash of 


shore. Then came our first Liveyere breakfast: rolled 
oats, boiled long and ‘‘piled on,’’ condensed milk, stewed 
tea with “long sweetening”’ (molasses), and bread. 


We yet had about twenty miles to walk, so we hired 
two guides to show the way and carry our freight on 
their shoulders; so with our feet soon on the overland 
trail and eye and ear open and revolver ready for the 
bear that did not appear, we started our first Newfound- 
land tramp. After much climbing and winding on the 
trail we reached the ocean again by seven o’clock in the 
evening, and saw in the new harbor the twinkling of 
lights in the scattered homes of the fishers. On the land- 
wash a few old fishers were waiting, wondering, and 
smoking, ready to guide the three of us to one small bed 
in a six by ten bedroom, thankful that it was a cold night. 
We had indeed journeyed over many years in these few 
days. Our grandfathers had not yet been born. And 
yet the kindly welcome and plentiful rough fare, glad 
voice and horny-handgrip, was very quickly peopling 
the new-found land of the far-back years with friends that 
it seemed we had always known. Robert Burns could 
only say that it was 


“some place far abroad, 
Where sailors gang to fish for cod’’; 


we had come to its doors and entered in, and in the far- 
away land we were slowly coming to be ‘“‘at home.” 

No one knows why the fishers who live in the small 
settlements on the coast are called Liveyeres. In New- 
foundland the name seems to be a synonym for inhabitant. 
The origin of the word seems to be lost; the nearest guess 
would connect it with the “people who live here.” ‘The 
residents of St. John’s frequently protest that they are 
not Liveyeres, and we think that their protest has reason 
in it. While we say, Who would not be a viking, every 
one does not wish to have all the attributes of a Liveyere 
in order to be a viking. ‘To the Liveyere the city of 
St. John’s is “‘Great,’’ and the adventures on its streets 
more fascinating than the fiercest Atlantic storm. We 
remember one brave fisher of our acquaintance, over six 
feet high, who never thought of danger on the ocean, 
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finding that a buggy-ride through the streets of St. John’s 
was too much for his nerves. He tremblingly held on 
to the sides, and when the nervous strain of wondering 
what would happen if one of the wheels came off was 
too great, he jumped off, glad to be clear of such craft. 
How brave we all are in the elements that we are all 
used to! The Liveyeres, that is the fishers ‘‘up the bays,” 
the ‘‘crowds’’ who man the ‘bankers,’ have all the 
primitive vices from dirt to superstition, and all the 
primitive virtues from blood-revenge to laying down their 
lives for their mates. ‘‘I allus takes a bath once a year,”’ 
said a virtuous Liveyere to us once, with ill-concealed 
superiority to the rest of the unwashed. ‘“‘Of course,” 
he added, “‘I’se don’t want yer to think I get right in. 
We ’as a half-pork barrel in der house, an’ I stands in 
un and jest washes down, an’ it’s wunnerful, zur, how 
good I feels for weeks after!” 

The every-day life in the settlements is full of little 
heroisms and kindnesses which, while not wasted on the 
desert air, will remain unsung. The heavy sou’wester 
shades a weather-beaten tender face, and beneath the 
oil-skins there beats one of the warmest of hearts. - Their 
care for each other is like the care of the poor for the poor 
everywhere. ‘‘Us no mind losing rest,’’ said a woman 
who had already spent two nights with a sick neighbor 
and done most of her work. ‘‘I takes naara a cent from 
a sick person, zur,” said an old trader, as I offered to 
pay for three partridges being bought for some one sick. 
It was never a difficult thing, even on black, stormy 
nights, to gather a crew to go out the forty miles for “de ole 
doctor.” There are no orphan asylums in Liveyeredom, 
for the neighbors are always ready to add to their over- 
large families, and tyrant step-mothers are very rare. 
A fisher who had thoughtlessly allowed a ne’er-do-well 
neighbor to go to the woods without his breakfast, which 
was really the harvest of his laziness, overlooked his 
laziness and went to the minister to say that by his 
neglect he had committed ‘‘der wust zin in my life, zur.” 


Considering the ignorance and overcrowded living con- ° 


ditions, the home life and its ideals are well preserved. 
Early marriages are quite frequent, but hard work and 
full hours give little time for idle passions. ‘The place of 
the wife and mother is sadly behind the times. She is 
the slave of the men in a manner harder to bear because it 
is taken for granted by the men. ‘That some of the women, 
also, accept the place is also true, but we have met with 
those who felt otherwise. Mother of many children, 
tiller of the soil, carer of the sheep, spinner of the wool, 
maker of the clothes, dryer of the fish, and the performer 
of all the regular home tasks,—this must every woman 
be in Liveyeredom. It should be said to the credit of 
the younger men, that, while the duties of the woman 
are still many and heavy, they have begun to make some 
things easier for their wives. Every whit as heroic, the 
fisher-wife is the equal of her husband in character and 
often also in physical strength. 

The question is often asked by those who do not think 
of the strength of the home anchors, why the Liveyeres 
do not come to a kindlier clime and an easier task? But 
will not the answer occur to all after a little reflection? 
The failure of a fishery or so no more moves them to some 
other task than an earthquake or two drives the people 
of San Francisco away from their city. And when one 
considers their regular poverty, frequent indebtedness, 
many children, and ignorance of all work but the grand 
work of the sea, many answers to the question are born. 
His house may let the snow in; his stove may fail to 
keep the cold out; he may walk miles into the forest for 
his fuel; he may live on only bread, pork, fish, tea, and 
molasses; his children may die for want of a doctor; 
his wife, by hard work, may look twice as old as she 
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really is; he may see no hope of ever being able to read 
or write; he may see only long hard days and years of 
toil on the waves, till his uncut hair is white and his hand 
can no more move the oar, but he will not of his own will 
trim his sails for another land. Who would thunder and 
crash out for him the anthems of the sea? Who would 
fill his empty heart with a thrill like its unresting chal- 
lenge? Where could he find a fellowship like the great 
brotherhood of the sea? Who would give him what 
nature gave him at his birth, his rocky shores, his icy 

“scrapes,” his hunt on land, his catch on sea, his nest 
on the rocks, ay, his home a 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 3 


Stop, Look, Listen! 


BY H. E. LATHAM. 


I have read somewhere that Pythagoras, an ancient 
seer, demanded of men they remain silent for five years 
and reflect upon the moral life before he admitted them 
as members of his order. In certain monasteries in this 


country and over-seas a similar rule holds sway, and the . 


quietness of the monks’ simple lives is broken only by the 
sound of hymn, prayer, and fraternal salutation. 

While not a special pleader for this type of life, 1am a 
confirmed believer in the value of silence and quiet medi- 
tation for rationalizing our impulses and deepening and 
clarifying our religious and social life. Only in such a 
mood and environment can we pray :— 


“Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty ‘of Thy peace.” 


The peace and quietness of a perfect trust and happiness 
such as one images in the faces of the “ Angelus’’ and 
feels must have possessed the souls of 


“The workers in the field, that stay 
Their toils to cross themselves and pray, 
When from the belfry at mid-day 
The Angelus they hear.” 


When Paul said, “When I was a child, I thought as a 
child; but when I became a man, I thought as a man 
and put away childish things,” he had reached that mental 
and religious state by much spiritual and physical anguish. 
His youthful thoughtless enthusiasm and activities had 
brought him many bitter experiences and uncomfortable 
regrets. In the quietness of confinement and reflection 
and the sober second thought of mature life he saw the 
value of seeing through the glass of existence clearly. 
The writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes would have seen 
a bright and joyous, instead of a sad and cheerless, world 
had he not been in haste to make concrete his youthful 


follies. ‘‘The words of wise men are heard in quiet” 
was his summary of life. ‘I said in my haste, all men 
are liars,’’ we read in one of the psalms, and the writer of 


that sentence was afterward filled with remorse for the 
pessimistic generalization of mankind he had made in a 
hurry. We can only regret these men were not more 
thoughtful earlier in their careers, and hope that we may — 
profit by their experience. To state that we are not prof-— 
iting by their mistakes is only trite and commonplace, 
for a similar haste or immoderation is one of our a 
present-day, faults. 
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There is an old saying, ‘‘Haste makes waste,” and we 
need to commit it again to memory. Haste makes waste 
because there is no thought, reflection, prayer, or devo- 
tion init. Besides making waste it makes sin and wicked- 
ness; for it is the mob that lynches, usually the wrong 
victim,—the mob that knows no law or order, and obeys 
only its childish passions and emotions. ‘The multitude 
lynched Jesus, and, when they dispersed and became 
individuals clothed in their right minds, they saw in 
their prayers and devotions their crucified Christ. 

A similar noisy anarchy is stalking through our land 
to-day. Noisy, garrulous, machine-minded and machine- 
loving men and women never know their Christs, seers, 
sages, poets, and dreamers; and men and women obsessed 
with the notion that success in life consists of flamboyant 
and notorious advertising of themselves and their wares, 
and after their death, in ugly, costly, useless monuments 
to inform the world they are dead, will never produce 
ideas or ideals. Things will always use them and they 
not things. The physical.will rule as king, and religion 
be a slave. 

The hour of devotion ought to teach us by its quiet 
and its thought the real values of human living, to con- 
trol the world and not let the world control us. He that 
masters his life is the master of the universe. We do 
not control ourselves or our feelings, because in our haste 
we do not take time to know ourselves. » When the spirit 
of religion struggles within us for expression, our ignorance 
of ourselves makes us children and imitators. Hence our 
rush into all kinds of fussiness and make-beliefs. We have 
lost the power of being really somebodies. So, to make 
up for this loss, we form make-belief religious secret so- 
cieties and associations, dress ourselves in tawdry tinsel, 
and play at being knights, nobles, scouts, and somebodies. 
Our desire is to attract the attention of others to our- 
selves, while our real need is to attract our own atten- 
tion to ourselves. When time is taken to know ourselves 

- we see the folly of paying our good money and spending 
our time and strength worshipping at the altars of cheap 
and noisy gods. 

When the prodigal son came to himself and resolved to 
leave the swine and husks, it was because, out in the midst 
of the silent field with the Over-Soul brooding over him, 
the influence of the Over-Soul was received by his recep- 
tive mind and heart. ‘This receptive attitude was born 
and a new motive came to his mind when he, the prodigal, 
ceased to live on the surface and began to reflect and to 
seek for the meaning and the purpose of his life. So, in 
the larger life of the human organizations and associations, 
the secret of the religious and devotional life and of a 
proper civilization is below the surface and beyond the 
environment of society. Life is not so simple as some 
good and well-meaning reformers would have us think. 
Men need a good motive for a good life, and a big good 
motive for a good big Jife. Ifyou could bring the North 
End of Boston, with its muck, poverty, and its disrepu- 
tableness, up to the complacent luxury and prosperity of 
Beacon Street, think you that would change the thoughts, 
the longings, the motives of those people? Some of the 
most miserable, disreputable people in the world are 
surfeited with beauty, riches, and banquets. To change 
the environment of men, redistribute the wealth and op- 
portunities of mankind, and then believe that by these 
simple shiftings we can create in men clean hearts and 
renew a right spirit within them, is simply cheap and easy 
thought. To place a man old in sin in a new house does 
not make a new and holy man of him. One might as 

_ well clothe a boy in a man’s suit and expect him to be a 
man as to hope to solve our social ills in so simple a way. 
er way is to teach men to worship the Lord, and 

elves, with all their minds, hearts, and souls. 
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A church that thinks réligion and devotion consist in 
doing for people what they ought to do for themselves 
will never be more than an infant, an infant in soul, 
mind, and body. Such a church virtually says, Come 
unto me, all ye who are lazy-minded, who must be coddled 
and entertained, ye who are too shiftless to work out your 
own salvation, and I will encourage you in your indolence 
and sin. Men who are waiting to be saved by a Saviour, 
or wait for other men to save them, are not of much value 
to themselves or others; they cannot be lifted up until 
they want.and are willing to climb themselves. 

To-day’s popular thought and work for social and re- 
ligious reform, for the introduction into our troubled 
civilization of a perfect heaven, is but a scratching of the 
ground. Ministers who think to make themselves errand- 
boys of department-store churches with department- 
store activities will never be prophets. They are as far 
from their work and office as men who are slaves to clocks, 
things, and machines. ‘The social revolution most needed 
is not external, but internal, in the minds and hearts of 
men. We need not more or better laws; we need more 
and better men. The laws now on our book of statutes 
are better than the mental and physical statures of our 
men. In realms where the best specialists are perplexed, 
confused, overwhelmed by the complexities and the moral 
confusions, what call is there for fools in these matters to 
rush in? The wisest minister, from the very nature of 
his training and his office, can never be more than a 
bungler in business, industrial, and political realms. 

In the quiet hour of prayer and devotion we hear the 
still small voice of the Over-Soul of God saying to us, 
Calm yourselves. Why this forgetting of my love and 
justice? Would ye do the work of prophets? Would ye 
be saviors? ‘Teach my people, then, that the best weapons 
for their ills are not carnal, but spiritual. Teach them 
the meaning of thought, prayer, service, and devotion. 

The best and most vital forces are unseen; they are the 
soul’s mystery. Out of the silence and unseen we were 
born; into the silence and unseen we shall go. The 
things that are seen are temporal, but the para that are 
unseen are eternal. 

FARMINGTON, ME. 


Music, Art, Poetry, and Religion. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


Because there are feelings, emotions, hopes, ideals, 
visions, dreams, in music, poetry, art, and religion, im- 
possible to the intellect, it does not foJlow that they 
are not aided and augmented by intelligence. The 
great artists and the great religious teachers were men 
of intellectual power, for example, Socrates, Plato, 
Buddha, Jesus Christ, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Spinoza, and Beethoven. 

Music, art, poetry, and religion are not a certain doc- 
trine or formula of belief, but a spirit and a perfect torm. 
They touch the imagination, they clarify the emotions, 
they make vibrate the “‘innermost chords” of our being. 
Their instruments or qualities are melody, color, grace, 
beauty, prayer, profound and splendid ideals and aspira- 
tions; but they do not give us positive knowledge or 
teach us what is true. ‘Truth is the fruit of intellectual 
labor, is matter of science and philosophy. Music, 
art, poetry, and religion are matter of the imagination, 
the emotions, the affections, and the will. 

We cannot do without science or philosophy, for we 
must have exact truth; and we shall always need the 
highest music, art, poetry, and religion (that is, the music, 
art, and poetry, which are religious, and the religion which 
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is beautiful), for we must have consolation, recreation, 
guidance, and inspiration, and something that will free 
us from the growing and imperious demand for luxury. 


Ordination Hymn. 


BY JOHN D. LONG. 


O Father, let thy spirit wake, 

Thy flame inspire his soul we pray, 
Who here the bread of life shall break, 

And point to us thy truth and way. — 
Our shepherd who shall lead, be he, 

To pastures green by waters still; 
Thy staff to comfort us so we, 

Through shadows walking, fear no ill. 


A prophet sitting by thy well, 
Let him its living water draw, 
Interpreter to wisely tell 
In spirit and in truth thy law. 
Be with him that he lift thy rod, 
With us that we stay up his hand, 
So we with him and all with God 
Move onward to the promised land. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Possibilities of a Real Life. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


Your life is hid with Christ in God.—Cobt. iil. 3. 


Your life is hid with Christ in God. A lady once said 
to her minister, ‘“‘ You often repeat that saying as if you 
understood it, but to me it has no meaning.” It is some- 
times the fate of the most profound sayings to pass cur- 
rent for centuries without sinking into the real life of the 
people. ‘The saying seems to be too wise to throw away, 
and yet it does not reveal itself in a way to touch common 
life. This saying is one of that kind. 
ments of wisdom. It is true. It is deep, and it is great, 
and yet it is unheeded. Your life is hid. ‘The wisdom 
of all the ages has never shown to you what is life in its 
inner quality and essence. Your life is a mystery even 
to yourself. But turn also to the greatest life, the most 
famous, the most widely known, and that also isa mystery. 
The life of Jesus is hidden from us, and, in spite of every 
explanation, still remains the mystery of the ages. But 
the life of Christ is hidden in God. With that thought 
comes a slowly dawning light. God is the infinite deep, 
in which all things are hidden, in which all things are re- 
vealed. If the life of Christ is hidden in God, our lives 
also have their being in that infinite mystery. 

That does not explain life, but it illuminates it. The 
first thing it suggests is that every life, no matter how in- 
significant it may seem, has a meaning. It has connection 
with hidden greatness. It follows that if any human 
being will live simply and truly, doing in the best way 
the best he finds to do, that human creature will from 
stores of infinite power draw the elements of power in 
character and life. We are not intended to be merely 
ciphers. If we are all alike, like pebbles on the beach, 
it is because we are living merely external lives. The 
real life within us and behind us is not showing itself. 

Every soul is a distinct creation, having its own charac- 

‘ter and purpose. We all have wants in common. We 
have the business of the world to do. ‘The external cares 
of life press upon us and overwhelm us, but no one is so 
poor, or so burdened with the cares of life, that he may 
not show his proper quality and live his proper life. 
Whoever does that begins to show a rare beauty, strength, 
and richness of character. His fellows begin to say that 
he is not like other men. ‘They think he is of different 
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material, but he is not. He has simply begun to draw 
upon the infinite store of supplies which is at the dis- 
posal of every one who asks. 

But are there not impassable barriers? Are not some 
human beings great by nature and others small? Yes, 
some are great and others small. Can we say, then, that 
a man of small capacity may become as extraordinary as 
one who is endowed by nature with great intellectual 
powers, and to whom have been given exceptional op- 
portunities? I think that is precisely what I do mean to 
say. ‘The result of such experience as I have had comes 
to just that conviction. The difference between great 
and small, vast as it seems, is really insignificant compared 
with the greatness which any human being may attain 
who lives his whole life. No one can watch the stream 
of human life with sympathy without ‘seeing how prodi- 
gious is the waste of ability of every kind. Brilliant gifts 
of mind and heart are to be found in any gutter or refuse 
heap of humanity. ‘That which is evident in the case of 
those who plainly show their lost opportunity is true 
also of the multitude who have ever shown to themselves 
or to others any sign of superiority. 

This statement would lead us to the conclusion that re- 
markable gifts are not necessary for a remarkable career. 
That I believe to be the simple truth. The statement is 
suggested by that which might seem to contradict it, 
namely, observation of the many great men who during 
this generation have passed out of our sight. Go over 
the list and you can easily see how any one of them might 
have missed that which he won. When you ask what 
made their great gifts effectual, you see that always it 
was some commonplace quality within the reach of every 
one. It was patience, perseverance, unselfishness, single- 
ness of purpose, steadiness of aim, some homely virtue 
raised to its highest power. 

The world is slow to believe that these homely virtues so 
exercised will make any average human life illustrious, 
but that is the great inspiring fact of human experience. 
The mistake the world makes is to suppose that because 
one star differs from another in glory of position and evi- 
dent splendor, there is an essential difference in the stars 
themselves. 
is to direct its efforts altogether to the attainment of the 
external signs of power and not to the simple uses of the 
power itself. Of what are called prizes of success there 
may be only one to a thousand or a million. ‘The world 
is right when it says that the multitude will strive in vain 
for the prizes of greatness. But the world is very slow 
to learn the other truth, that real greatness is within the 
capacity of every one who knows enough to desire it and to 
seek it in the right’way. 

This statement would lead us directly to that glaring 
absurdity, the assertion that there are all about us, 
unknown, undistinguished, commonplace individuals who 
might be as good and great as any who attract the pub- 
lic notice. It is this seeming absurdity which I assert. 
It was this absurd and incredible thing which Jesus of Naz- 
areth asserted and proved. His doctrine of God was not 
so new and strange to the world as his thought concerning 
man. He believed and asserted that the men and women 
around him, just as: they were, wise and ignorant, good 
and bad, children, middle-aged, and old, were all of them 
capable of an astonishing development. 

In this he differed from all who had gone before him, 
whether they were leaders in religion or teachers of phi- 
losophy. ‘They had believed that only exceptional men 
and women, whether prophets or philosophers, might show 
the glory of the divine wisdom. They had seen something 
gleaming in the selected lives which they supposed were 
specially appointed of God to show forth his glory. They 


had seen that it was possible for God to call from the un-_ 


Another mistake which the world makes~ 
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distinguished multitude some one who would become wise 
or good or great beyond his fellows. 

The peculiarity of the teaching of Jesus was that he 
said to all men, This call is for you. He came of the 
common people, from a simple Galilean home. His 
associates were peasants, farmers, fishermen, and me- 
chanics. ‘There is no indication in the story that he had 
ever even spoken to a great man of high rank. He, ap- 
parently, did not know the rulers of his country, and, ex- 
cepting the interview with the doctors in the temple, 
seems never to have met its scholars. 

No one can explain how it came to him. But there did 
come this thought concerning the possibilities of those 
who should live their real lives, which is now, at last, 
shaping the civi'ization of the world. Seeing what has 
happened since, one might imagine Him as saying in words 
what he did say in action: My business in this world is to 
show how great a simple human creature can be. ‘To show 
this will be to begin a movement which before it is finished 
will overturn every unjust government in the world, 
every imperfect institution of religion, every form of 
human oppression and wrong-doing. Beginning now, 
in small things, unnoticed, it will grow and spread and 
at last fill the world with happy human beings, each 
living his real and wholesome life. To do this I will take 
for my helpers men and women who are unknown, not 
great in capacity, not learned, not gifted beyond their 
fellows. I will take a dozen farmers, fishermen, and 
public servants of low degree, and I will raise them to 
such eminence of service to their fellow-men ‘that in after 
ages the world shall confer upon them its most distin- 
guished honors. I will take James and John and Peter 
and Thomas. By their names shall be called magnifi- 
cent churches, great schools of learning and orders of 
knighthood. Their names, crests, crosses, and symbols 
shall be marks of nobility, badges of honorable distinc- 
tion, and the jewelled adornment of womanhood. ‘These 
men shall be chosen as the patron saints of nations, and 
in their name the foremost nations of the world shall go 
forward to renown. In their name also, at last, all the 
artificial and unnatural inequalities of human life shall 
give place to the Commonwealth of Humanity. With 
these men also, he might have said: I will associate others 
who, because I speak their names, shall become known 
throughout the world. The widow who gives a farthing 
in the temple, the traveller who shows mercy to a stranger, 
the man who asks a question at night, the woman who 
washes my feet, even the man who shall betray my trust; 
all these scattered fragments of human nature will I 
pick up as I find them, and I will make them illustrious 
for alltime. ‘They shall become types of humanity. 

If the thought I have stated be true, and if Jesus proved 
its truth, why is it not received? Why does not this 
thought work its miracles to-day? In the first place, it 
is received to some extent, and so far is it creating the 
new world in which we live. In the second place, this 
thought does not have the full power because of our un- 
belief. It was said of JesuS in a certain place: He could 
not there do many mighty works because they did not be- 
live him. In our time they who believe him are doing 
his work and finding their rewards. ‘Those who do not 


_ ‘believe are living the life of commonplace, which is ap- 


pointed for unbelievers. Just here is the line which sep- 
arates hell and heaven. From the commonplace life of 
faithless souls degrees of humanity are to be traced all the 
way downward to that awful bottomless pit of human 
degradation, which, alas, is never far out of sight. From 
this line of the commonplace also degrees of humanity 
are to be traced all the way upward to that heaven which 
is a ways in sight for any happy human soul. 

_ For any one of us we all admit the possibility of falling. 
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We see how much below his present level one may sink. 
We shudder as we note how in the hell of human possibility 
one circle opens below another. Let that downward 
possibility be our measure. Let us then remember that for 
every human soul heights are as lofty as the gulfs are deep. 

Some of us may ask if this is not a doctrine for the 
young alone. Is it not for those whose natures are fresh 
and flexible, for those who have not become fixed in their 
station and fortune? Why talk to us who have had our 
day? Our work is cut out for us. Our opportunity is 
limited. We have reached middle age. Some of us are 
old. Why talk to us about that which has gone by? 
The only effect, some will say, is to discourage us, to cause 
vain regrets, to make us see when it is too late what we 
have missed, and what we might have been or might 
have done. If there were any truth in such reply, it 
would be cruel and foolish to state such a doctrine. But 
that which I most firmly believe and have seen many 
times illustrated in real life, is that this possibility is 


never lost. You cannot outlive it. It is impossible to 
outgrow it. You cannot throw it away. You cannot 
destroy it. There is not a period of life, from ten years 


to eighty, in which we have not seen illustrations of this 
expanding power of the human soul when it comes to its 
real life and begins to live for its own sake. Some of the 
most beautiful blossoms of thought, feeling, and charac- 
ter are to be seen in the old age of men and women who 
late in life have come to some awakening experience. 

There are two classes of things: one which lies within 
our power; one which may or may not come within our 
power. In the class of things which we can certainly 
control and win are good character in all its forms, mod- 
esty, simplicity, truthfulness, fidelity, perseverance, in- 
dustry, honor, and benevolence. ‘That is to say, the real 
things which are certainly attainable are virtue, dignity, 
self-respect, the respect of others, and a steady progress 
toward the most admirable things in character and cul- 
ture. Whoever will put these things first, seek them al- 
ways, and trust them forever, will certainly advance 
toward distinction. He can no more be hidden than 
any other light. In another class are prizes, honors, privi- 
leges, and gifts which men greatly desire, which are good 
in themselves, which, serve the purposes of all who rightly 
use them, but which are not certainly attainable. ‘These 
good things are money, official distinction, and peculiar 
opportunities to perform memorable deeds. ‘These things 
are likely to come in the most honorable way to those 
who seek the real things which deserve them. But they 
who make these the sole prizes for which they strive, 
and who neglect the real things to win them, fail. 

They who engage in pursuits of the first class summon 
all their nobler powers to their common tasks and there- 
fore are drawn toward greatness. Those who engage 
wholly in pursuits of the second class neglect their nobler 
powers. Hence the wide-spread scepticism of the world 
concerning the fundamental truth of the Christian re- 
ligion.: ‘To any one who denies this truth and brings the 
testimony of his own experience to refute it, we may con- 
fidently say: You have never tried the experiment, or 
if you have tried it, you have made it a side issue, an in- 
cidental pursuit, or a minor interest. The life of God is 
boundless, the roots of your being are in that life, the 
stores upon which you may draw are infinite and eternal. 
If you have failed to find them, you have never tried. If 
you would win, you have only to trust, to take courage, 
and to go forward. If you will seek the best things, 
the best things will seek you; for, seeking the best things, 
you explore your own hidden life, that part of you which 
is hidden in the life of God. ‘There are wonderful dis- 
coveries to be made there. Seek first, said Jesus the king- 
dom of God and all these things shall be added unto you. 
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Excelsior. 


(From the Spanish of Gaspar Nufiez de Arce. Rendered 
into English verse by Alice Stone Blackwell.) 


Why do hearts of baser temper, 
Why do spirits mean and low 
Tn life’s fierce and painful conflicts 

Firm resistance never show? 


Human souls become more constant 
As to greater heights they rise. 

God put mire on plains low lying, 
Rocks on mountains near the skies. 


White snows ia the deep, low valleys 
Quickly thaw and fade away; 
On the lofty mountain summits 
Changeless evermore they stay. 
Caremark, Mass. 


The Recovery of Papyri. 


We are indebted to the Times for an 
excellent report of Mr. Johnson’s recent 
lecture on the recovery of papyri in Egypt 
in connection with the exhibition of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund. The earliest 
Greek papyrus they had found was a marriage 
contract of the date 311-310 B.c., and the 
latest dated from 710 a.p. There were 
various methods of obtaining papyri. They 
were found in rubbish mounds pure and 
simple which covered in buildings. They 
were found in buildings which were partly 
filled up with rubbish, and they were also 
found in buildings which had never been used 
as places for rubbish but which had simply 
collapsed. Some valuable discoveries had 
been made in cemeteries, since it was often 
the custom to bury with the dead copies 
of the works of their favorite authors. It 
was in this way that the Bodley Homer was 
discovered. It was the custom of the Egyp- 
tians in early times to convert the dead body 
into a kind of portrait statue, but in the 
Ptolemaic age more attention was paid to 
the decorations of the coverings of the corpse. 
Of these there were five sections, and at 
first only cloth was used. In the third 
century before Christ, however, it became 
the custom to use strips of papyrus for the 
purpose. Several strips of used papyrus 
were glued together, and a solid surface was 
obtained to receive the paint. They had 
been able to remove the paint, and had 
revealed the writing underneath. By that 
means they had recovered valuable additions 
to the history and literature of the country. 
The earliest complete papyrus recovered by 
this method was a contract for the sale of 
wheat dated 300 B.c. The latest belonged 
to the time of Augustus. 

One of the most interesting times at the 
exhibition, which is being held in the rooms 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, is a 
parchment bearing a fragment of Theocri- 
tus, which was fully described in the Times 
a couple of months ago. There are many 
other MSS., which cover a very wide area of 
subjects. There is, for example, a fragment 
some 3 in. square inscribed with some lines 
from the Second Epistle of St. John; this 
is, with the exception of that in the Vatican, 
the oldest of such MSS. known to exist. 
Close by it may be seen an extract from the 
symposium of Xenophon belonging to the 
third century and a page from a medical 
work by Hippocrates, and a_ therapeutic 
medical charm of the sixth century. There 
are pages, too, from the Psalms, from the 
Book of Job, and the Book of Kings. The 
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exhibition is also rich in objects throwing 
light upon the domestic life of the early 
centuries in Egypt. There are cotton and 
woollen socks with a toe-division to admit of 
the fastening of the sandal-strap. Beside 
these is shown the full equipment of a shoe- 
maker, and close at hand are bobbins for 
spinning and specimens of sewing and em- 
broidery. There are also many relics of the 
nursery, dolls of leather and rag, and others 
in wood with movable legs and arms, toy 
whips and whistles, and carved counters for 
draughts.—The London Inquirer. 


The Consolations of Comparison. 


We are always being told that the sense of 
contrast is a source of discontent. We com- 
pare our lot with that of our more fortunate 
neighbor, and are thereby made unhappy. 
This is a widely received dogma, but we doubt 
whether there is much truth in it, in this 
country at any rate. There is certainly an 
opposite and much more important truth 
which is forced upon our notice at every turn. 
It is not only discontent which is bred by 
comparison. The consolations of compar- 
ison are endless. Self-congratulation is a far 
more wide-spread feeling than envy, and it is 
particularly potent among the poor. It isa 
fact that the vast majority of people find a 
momentary relief from trouble in hearing of 
some one else who is worse off. All primitive 
natures feel this sudden involuntary sense of 
consolation—in fact, we believe that almost 
every one feels it, though certain very supe- 
rior people may declare that they do not. 
How often does one hear a poor woman in 
trouble actually blame herself for not feeling 
thankful when she hears of another person 
in worse plight. From a cold in the head to 
a cruel bereavement, this theory holds good. 
“My colds do not serve me half so bad as 
So-and-so’s do her,” is a thought with which 
the working-woman suffering from catarrh 
frequently and successfully doses herself all 
through the winter. “I have a long way to 
walk to my work, but not so far as So-and-so, 
and he is an older man than me,” is a reflec- 
tion which shortens a weary distance, and, 
indeed, there is no trouble so great that the 
thought of greater does not seem to palliate 
it, no pain so sharp that some allusion is not 
made to something less easy to endure suf- 
fered by a neighbor or a relation or some 
one whom somebody knows. 

The difference between the educated and 
uneducated in this mattér of consolation is 
not so great as it appears outwardly. We 
are a little ashamed of our instinctive feeling, 
and hide it and argue with it, and perhaps 
people in whom every irritation or trouble 
engenders a sense of revolt do not feel it. 
They are determined to add every pain they 
feel or hear of to the account they are cast- 
ing up against Providence. Little distinc- 
tion exists for them between their own suffer- 
ing and the suffering of the world. Both 
alike swell the sum of their resentment. 
They feel something akin to pleasure as the 
indictment becomes more and more awful. 
But that sense of revolt is confined almost 
entirely to the sophisticated. Few people 
would deny that, if they lost, say, a tenth of 
their fortune in a bank failure, they would 
feel less self-pity if they knew that they were 
among the least, not among the greatest, 
sufferers, and this though the fact made no 
difference to the sum which they must hence- 
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forth do without, or to their capacity to do 
without it. The Joneses lose a thousand 
pounds with less distress because the Smiths 
have lost two thousand. ‘The lesser loser 
may be truly sorry for the greater loser, and 
yet feel this strange sense of relief. The 
same thing holds good when we regret folly 
instead of misfortune. For instance, shy- 
ness is a very common and painful complaint. 
It very often leads a man or a woman to say 
or do some very awkward or unwittingly 
impolite or ridiculous thing. Unfortunately 
shyness is as a rule accompanied by a suffi- 
cient sensitiveness to make its victim suffer 
exaggerated vexation. Is it not a certain 
relief to hear of some other shy person who 
has done and said something much worse? 
Does it not often take the poignancy out of 
the disagreeable recollection of the last social 
blunder we realized ourselves to have com- 
mitted? In this case the feeling is not per- 
haps a good one—but it is not altogether bad. 
We do not for one second blame or condemn 
the victim of his own awkwardness. We do 
not set his words or his actions for one mo- 
ment to his discredit. All the same, we are 
glad that he did worse than we. Something 
of the same kind is true in the moral as well 
as in the social domain. The consolations 
of comparison affect the conscience very 
powerfully. The fires of great remorse are 
not quenched by them, but pricks which are 
sufficient to make the average man very un- 
comfortable are allayed, and even stopped 
altogether, by the observation of worse deeds. 
That is one reason why it is so dangerous for 
the young to keep bad company. Again, 
we cannot forget that the sense of mere phys- 
ical enjoyment is occasionally heightened 
by the thought that it is not shared by all. 
We do not want our luxuries to become too 
common. No sooner are they regarded as 
necessaries than we seek others. As we sit 
by a good fire in a bad storm and think of 
those whose work is taking them into the 
open or on to the sea it is not wholly com- 
passion which we feel as we think of them, 
There is a tinge of something which we are 
a little ashamed of in our feeling, and we are 
apt to turn away from our own self-condem- 
nation to think pleasantly of worse people 
who have far more ill-natured feelings of the 
same kind—for instance, of the wonderful 
old man in Mr. Bensusan’s book about East 
Anglian laborers (‘‘A Countryside Chroni- 
cle),’”’ who used to reflect that few men of his 
standing had so warm a fire to sit by as he, and 
would even gloat over the fact that some had 
none at all, adding, with the irrelevance of 
ill-natured senility, ‘‘unless it’s ’ell fire— 
and well, they deserves it.” That is a more 
ill-natured thought than most of us have ever 
harbored. We feel we could forgive our- 
selves our most unamiable instinct in the 
face of that story. : 

But, cynicism apart, is there not a very 
good side to the queer instinct we have been 
discussing? We must confess at once that 
it is not wholly good. It is related—not 
closely, but it is related—to that hateful and 
uncontrollable sense of pleasure which excit- 
ing and startling news, even when it is bad, 
gives to most of us, so long as it does not con- 
cern ourselves or those we love best. It is 
a feeling for which every decent man hates 
himself the second after he has experienced 
it. We cannot trace it to our animal ances- 
try, or father it on to our savage forebears, 
or get rid of it anyhow. We cannot help it; 
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the only thing is to forget it. But setting 
aside this strange diabolical taint, the desire 
to find consolation in comparison is human 
and good. ‘The effort to be thankful belongs 
to the natural conscience. It is difficult to 
argue that thankfulness is a duty. It is 
presumptuous to urge it upon those who suf- 
fer. But the best natures feel it to be a duty, 
and they will take means, however illogical, 
to arouse the feeling in themselves. Then 
there is a side of sympathy which the literal 
meaning of the word does not express. There 
is a pleasure in offering compassion, and it 
is a fine instinct which makes a man forget 
himself in thinking of some one else. An 
effort after distraction is a natural and healthy 
instinct in the sick, who know that it is 
best for them to turn their minds from them- 
selves, and who try to fix their minds on 
others; even though it be for their own relief. 
It is often impossible without comparison 
to atrive at a true sense of proportion, a fact 
which is at the root of the shy man’s pleasure 
in another man’s social blunder, and even 
goes far to account for the refusal of con- 
science to maintain a positive attitude in 
face of consoling comparisons. 

But we are sure some readers will deny that 
the instinct we have been discussing is any- 
thing like universal. Civilization, they will 
say, is fast stamping it out. It remains en- 
shrined in certain phrases and habits of 
speech, but has now little reality. But 
could the best and most sympathetic and 
civilized among us endure to live in a world 
in which we were the worst off, in which 
every one was happier than we were, in which 
we alone were subject to what is at present 
the average lot? There must be somewhere 
some man more unhappy than any one else, 
but mercifully he does not know it. Who 
could bear to know it and live? Surely 
such a position bereft of all the consolations 
of comparison would be unendurable.—The 
Spectator. 
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Literature. 


RELIGION AND Drink. By Rev. E. A. 
Wasson, Ph.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Newark, N.J. New York: Burr 
Printing House.—More than half this book 
appears to be the monument of what was 
probably a vast amount of useless labor. 
It is a comprehensive and painstaking exam- 
ination of the téxt of the Bible to ascertain 
“the true intent of its teachings with regard 
to the use of alcohol. This work appears 
to have been undertaken with the idea that 
at least all who profess allegiance to the Bible 
must accept such teachings, when their 
scope and purpose have been made Clear. 
That, however, is an idea which experience 
does not well support. People*come to the 
Bible a great deal with their preconceived 
opinions, to find there confirmation of what 
they want to believe. The author of this 
book himself, one suspects, would quite 
innocently do that same thing in a debate 
about his theological beliefs. So far then 
as the testimony of the Bible is concerned, 
what he has set forth about the drink ques- 
tion, and the way to handle it, is not likely 
to weigh very much in anybody’s mind. 
They who do not agree with him, but still 
profess to be guided by that sacred book, will 
simply prefer their reading to his. But the 
latter part of this book contains as much 
good sense as will easily be found within the 
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compass of an equal number of pages. The 
author’s great point is the folly of trying to 
cure intemperance by law. Especially to 
be commended is the chapter on “Religion 
and Law,” which is extremely well done and 
has a much broader application to life than 
is here given it. So wide-spread is the 
illusion that law is the one great remedy for 
all wrong, and so slight has become the 
general dependence on those ideals which 
religion has to offer, that any gleam in 
literature of returning sanity on this point 
is most welcome. What Mr. Wasson has to 
say about it is well worth everybody’s read- 
ing. One somewhat humorous illustration 
that he uses in the chapter on ‘‘ Character 
and Coddling’’ may serve to indicate the 
position that he undertakes to defend. He 
quotes from a newspaper a letter to the 
editor, in which a mother asks what law she 
can apply to a dealer who sells her seven- 
year-old boy cinnamon cigarettes. The 
editor in reply advises her to complain to the 
court. Our author comments on the sad 
helplessness of a mother whose discipline 
is so poor that she cannot prevent a boy 
seven years old from entering a forbidden 
store -without help of the police. What, 
he asks, will she do when the boy is fourteen? 
“She will have to call out the militia.” 


WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON. By Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. ro14. %1.25.—For all 
lovers of wild life, or of the life of birds and 
animals whether domestic or untamed, this 
is sure to be a delightful book. A visit to 
the country of the Oregon was the pretext 
for writing it, and what it contains about 
that visit is all interesting; but this is only 
a fractional part of the book. For example, 
there was a climb to the top of Mt. Hood, 
about which we are told something, enough 
to get an impression of what that climb is 
like, but when we arrive at the summit we 
find ourselves mainly engaged in a study of 
butterflies. We are indeed briefly introduced 
to the wonderful view, but the great thing is 
a swarm of butterflies. What are they 
doing there? The author’s conjecture is that 
they are there for purposes of recreation, 
which leads to a quite charming dissertation 
on birds and beasts at play. ‘This is really 
the more important part of the chapter, 
and that is a hint of the plan on which all 
the chapters are built. Something is told 
us about the wild life seen on federal reserva- 
tions in Oregon, but this is always the text 
for a larger essay on the ways of animals in 
general. ‘The author plainly writes out of 
wide reading and observation on this theme, 
and has many interesting illustrations to 
give of the conclusions he has formed. His 
sympathy with the world of feathered and 
four-footed things is wide and perhaps a 
trifle indiscriminate, for there is good and 
bad (or at least better and worse) there, as 
in our human world. When all is said, it is 
difficult to awaken in the mind of the farmer 
much enthusiasm about crows. He freely 
grants the wonderful intelligence of that 
remarkable bird, but it borders too closely 
on the satanic to be altogether to his 
liking. However, the book abounds in les- 
sons that it behooves man, for his own sake, 
to be cautious about upsetting by wanton 
destruction of lower forms of life that bal- 
ance which nature has established; and the 
most hard-hearted of hunters ought to be 
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touched by its spirit of kindly regard for the 
whole of nature’s progeny. The man with 
a gun does sometimes revolt at sight of the 
mischief he has caused. Such books are 
well designed to increase his sense of shame. 


Magazines. 


In the September Woman’s Home Com- 
panion is the first of a series of articles report- 
ing a minister’s experiences with women. ‘The 
first article is an account of a woman who 
went to her pastor when she was in serious 
trouble, and reveals the immense responsi- 
bility and opportunities of ministers for 
service in their communities. Another arti- 
cle is an account of what has been done 
at Freiburg, Germany, toward making pain- 
less childbirth possible by the use of two 
drugs which are not injurious. Other 
special articles are: ‘“‘What is Youth?— 
What After Youth?” by Ralph Waldo Trine; 
“Better Babies,” by Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson; and “Capitalizing Common Sense,”’ 
by Edmund Stover. Fiction is contributed 
by Mary Stewart Cutting, Frederick M. 
Smith, Fannie Heaslip Lea, Florence Edwards 
Trevor, Mary Heaton Vorse, and Mar- 
garita Spalding Gerry. The regular de- 
partments are full of new ideas and sugges- 
tions. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“WN ‘Cuartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


ar Toe with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. ——— 


“| T is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize forits sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Dome, 
The Pebbles’ Lesson. 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 
But, do you know, 

The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so, 


And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 
Because she could not cure a fault 
With one small “try”! 
—Exchange. 


The Bad Quarter. 


“I’m afraid, Irene, you’ll have to take my 
place to-day.” 

Irene Gage turned briskly from the win- 
dow. 

“Of course, Leona, I will,’ she said after 
swallowing once or twice. “If you stay at 
home and let mother doctor your cold, you 
will be all right by Monday.” 

Just then the gentle little mother brought 
in the coffee, and they took their places at 
the breakfast table. Leona was twenty-one, 
and for a year she had had a small stock of 
fancy work materials for sale in the\book and 
stationery store of a friend. In addition to 
selling these goods, she did embroidery for 
others. Her mother and sister helped. 

Irene was fourteen and a tenth-grade pupil 
in the high school. There was an especial 
reason for interest in the store. In two 
months the small mortgage on their home 
was due. Mr. Gage had been a partial in- 
valid, but had now regained health and was 
working at a fair salary. He would be able 
to pay the debt all but one hundred dollars. 
His wife and daughters were working hard, 
hoping to be able to surprise him by the 
needed sum. 

So Irene cheerfully gave up her holiday, 
and listened to Leona’s directions. 

On reaching her sister’s place of business, 
she proceeded to arrange the small stock of 
goods in the most attractive manner possible. 
There were several customers, then she sat 
down to work at the pretty linen photograph 
frame her sister had commenced to em- 
broider with scarlet carnations. 

She had just finished her mid-day lunch 
when a man entered and called for a paper of 
needles. He threw down a silver dollar. 
Irene brought the change, but he handed her 
back one of the quarters. 

“T don’t want that. 
said harshly. 

Irene examined it closely. It was worn 
and defaced, and the stamp was different. 

‘Are you sure it is not good?” she asked. 

“T’m sure you can’t pass it offon me. I’m 
in a hurry,” was his uncourteous reply. 

The girl’s cheeks flushed. She brought 
another quarter of a dollar without a word. 

“T don’t know where I got it, but it will 
have to be thrown away,” she thought. 
“The loss will eat up the profits on the sales I 
have made this morning. Just when we are 


It’s no good,” he 


so anxious to earn money, too. It may be 
good, after all.” 
She stood a moment irresolute. Then 


she went to the cash drawer, put the quarter 
in, and went back to her work. 

Customers were plentiful that afternoon. 
There was no opportunity of disposing of the 
quarter, however, until the short winter day 
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was drawing to a close. Mrs. Van Dorn, 
a wealthy but eccentric old lady, entered and 
asked for ribbon. 

“Tet me see some of your work that is 
finished,”’ she said after selecting a yard and 
a quarter of ribbon. “I want to have some 
embroidery done, if I can find some one who 
will do it well.” 

Irene deftly spread before her the few 
pieces of work Leona had on hand. Mrs. 
Van Dorn scrutinized them closely and 
asked many questions. The haunting coin 
was forgotten until Mrs. Van Dorn said, 
taking a half-dollar from her piirse to pay 
for the ribbon,— io 

“Tl see about the work after I come back 
from Detroit next week.” 

Irene was disappointed. The order would 
have been such a help. As she opened the 
drawer to get Mrs. Van Dorn’s change, the 
suspected quarter caught her eye. 

“Tll give it to her,’ she thought. ‘She 
is so rich, she will never feel the loss of twenty- 
five cents.”’ 

She gave herself no time for thought. 
Mrs. Van Dorn dropped the piece of money 
in her purse without looking at it, and started 
for the door. 


“Tt’s done,’ Irene said to herself, “and 
I’m so glad; for’’— 
She stopped abruptly. What had she 


done? An overwhelming sense of wrong- 
doing smote her. Mrs. Van Dorn was clos- 
ing the door from the outside when her name 
was called. 

“Come back, please, Mrs. Van Dorn,” 
Irene said, opening the door. ‘Your change 
is not right.” 

“There was a bad quarter in the drawer,’’ 
she went on as Mrs. Van Dorn re-entered the 
room, “‘and I gave it to you. I will get 
another.” 

In silence the lady extracted from her 
plethoric purse the coin given her by Irene. 
When she had received another in its place, 
she spoke :— 

“Queer you should make such a mistake 
when you knew it was there.” The gray 
eyes shot a keen glance at the girl’s agitated 
face. ‘‘Was it a mistake?”’ 

Irene’s scarlet lips trembled. 

“Tt was not a mistake. The coin was 
given me, and I tried to make myself believe 
it would not be wrong to pass it on, but’’— 

Her voice failed her. Mrs. Van Dorn 
showed no mercy. 

“What made you call me back?” 

“Because I saw, all in a moment, how 
wrong it was,” Irene said faintly. 

Mrs. Van Dorn went away. Irene. bent 
over the box of ribbons to hide her tears. 
Then a customer entered, and she was obliged 
to give her attention to business. 

The store closed at six. Irene found 
Leona was better and resting in the big, sleepy 
hollow chair before the parlor grate. Mrs. 
Gage was busy over the seven o'clock dinner. 

It was so home-like. Sitting down on 
the hearth rug, she told her sister all. Leona’s 
eyes filled with a tender light. 

“You poor little thing, I ought to have 
told you about that quarter. Mr. Wilkins 
gave it to me two weeks ago. He found it 
when he made up the cash, and he told me 
perhaps I could sell it to Cousin Bert. You 
know he is an enthusiastic collector of old 
and curious coins. So, you see, you did not 
take the quarter in change.” 

“But I tried to cheat Mrs. Van Dorn. 
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I’ve lost you the order for her work, too. 
O Leona!” 

On Monday Leona resumed her duties. 
Thursday after school, Irene stopped in the 
store on her way home. ‘The flush of excite- 
ment on her sister’s face told her at once 
that something had happened. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Van Dorn,” Leona cried, drop- 
ping in her lap the brown linen cushion she 
was embroidering with sweet-peas. 

Irene sank into a chair. “Well,” was all 
she could say. 

Leona nodded her golden head. “She’s 
a dear. She has ordered a whole set of 
table linen embroidered in cowslips. I—we, 
rather, for you and mother must help, are 
to have twenty-five dollars for the work. 
Then the commission on the materials, which 
she buys here, will amount to five dollars 
more.”’ 

Irene gave a little gasp. ‘‘Oh, papa will 
surely have the hundred dollars now.”’ 

“You haven’t heard it all. Mrs. Van 
Dorn said: ‘Tell your sister that she is the 
bravest girl I know. ‘The sense of right that 


enables one to face again and conquer a ° 


temptation is of God.’”’ 


A month later Leona entered the parlor 
one evening, and held up a crisp five-dollar 
bill. ‘‘See, Cousin Bert gave it to me for 
the bad quarter.” 

“For what?” Irene cried. ‘‘Oh, is it 
possible it wasn’t bad, after all?”’ 

Leona laughed gleefully. ‘‘It proved to 
be valuable because of its scarcity. Bert 
has been looking for one to add to his col- 
lection for a long time.”’ 

Irene looked thoughtfully out across the 
snow-covered street. It had indeed been 
a valuable quarter to her.—Anna Johnson, 
in the New York Observer. 


Dick’s Tally Stick. 


“You're a regular.cry-baby!”’ said Dick, © 


scornfully. Hewas fond of Margaretta. She 
was his sister, and helped him make his 
kites, and sewed the sails of his ship for 
him, being a willing-hearted small girl. But 
there was no denying that Margaretta cried 
at the least excuse, and Dick despised cry- 
ing. ‘‘What if you did cut your finger a 
little teenty bit! Why, I nearly had my 
thumb taken off with Jim Barnes’s knife 
last week; but I wouldn’t have disgraced 
myself cryin’ for that! You haven’t any 
pluck at all, Margaretta.” 

“‘T—can’t—help—it!”” whimpered Mar- 
garetta. “It—hurts!’’ And she sobbed, 
and dug her handkerchief into her eyes. 

“Well, I tell you what I’m goin’ to do,” 
said Dick, magisterially, as he felt became 
an elder brother. He paused impressively. 

“Wha-at?”? sobbed Margaretta, uncov- 
ering one eye to look at him, but not forget- 
ting her woes. 

“T’m goin’ to keep a tally stick, like the 
trappers and the Indians used to do,” an- 
nounced Dick,—‘‘just a short stick of wood, 
and cut a notch on it every time youcry. If 
that doesn’t make you ashamed of bein’ a 
cry-baby, I don’t know!” With this part- 
ing remark, Dick vanished in the direction 
of the wood-shed. 

After luncheon he held the new tally stick 
up solemnly before Margaretta’s eyes, and 
brought angry tears into them at once. 


a 
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“Vou’re real mean,’ she wailed. “I'll 
never help you with your kites again. So 
there!’’ 

Dick took out his knife and cut notch num- 
ber one, without a word. Then he put stick 
and knife in his pocket, and went off to play 
with the boys, while Margaretta retired to 
her dolls, with a sense of being ill-used. It 
was a pity, for Margaretta was a very nice 
child when she smiled and took life happily. 

That week was anything but happy, 
though, according to the tally stick. Four- 
teen times before Saturday noon had Mar- 
garetta dissolved in tears according to its 
accusing notches. ‘The very sense that it 
was lying in wait, so to speak, in her brother’s 
pocket, predisposed her to woe. She cried 
over her lessons, over the tangles in her hair, 
over the sick kitten, over her lost overshoe, 
over the rainy afternoon when she couldn’t 
go to the party, over anything and every- 
thing. Dick, who was really very fond of 
his sister, was at his wits’ end over the fail- 
ure of his little scheme, when a new thought 
occurred to him; namely, that girls were not 
boys, and that what would have cured any 
boy of his acquaintance was entirely un- 
suited to girlish needs. ib ei ea Dick 
evolved another idea. 

The next day the kitten died. Of course, 
this was an occasion for tears; and Marga- 
retta cried. Dick did not scold her this time. 
Indeed, he helped to conduct the funeral; 
and it was only after Admiral Dewey (as the 
kitten had been named, in spite of a feline 
aversion to the water) had been duly buried 
in the back garden, and the children were 
back in the sitting-room, that the tally stick 
once more appeared. ‘This time Dick’s tone 
was entirely altered. 

“T say, Margaretta,” he began, holding 
the obnoxious record well behind his back, 
“you don’t want to grow up and look as sour 
and ugly as old Miss Sims, do you?” Miss 
Sims was the most ill-tempered and grum- 
bling of old women. So Dick felt that this 
would make an impression. ‘I don’t want 
my sister to grow up like Miss Sims.”’ 

“Ym not going to,” said Margaretta 
through her handkerchief. 

“Vou just look like her when you cry, all 
the same,”’ said Dick. 

Margaretta’s handkerchief came down, 
and she looked across at the glass on the wall. 
The tear-stained and melancholy reflection 
was not reassuring. Dick followed up .his 
advantage. 

“T tell you what let’s do,’ he suggested. 
“Every time you want to cry, and don’t, I’ll 
cross a mark off the tally stick. If they all 
get crossed off without your crying once— 
unless there’s good reason—and I say you 
ean”’ (Dick thought it best to leave this loop- 
hole for Margaretta’s emotions), ‘I'll give 
you something nice, Margaretta,—honor 
bright, I will.” 

Margaretta was captured. Between the 
bugbear of resembling Miss Sims on the 
one hand and the unknown reward on 
the other, cheerfulness became at a premium. 
The first day saw a few convulsive sobs over 
a stubbed toe, but not a tear. The next 
crossed off two notches bravely, though she 
missed a lesson, and broke her second-best 
doll. By the fourth, Dick went to gaze at 
the shop window where his selected prize for 
Margaretta reposed. It cost Dick several 
marbles and a baseball bat to get that prize; 


_ sbut, as has been said before, Dick was really 
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very fond of his sister, and a generous boy, 
besides. 

Monday morning dawned bright and clear. 
Fourteen times in the last ten days had Mar- 
garetta firmly resisted the ready tears of woe 
even when she had been kept in at school, 
fallen off her bicycle, or had to take medicine. 
Cheerfulness was beginning to shine per- 
manently in her face; but it was changed to 
rapturous curiosity when she found beside 
her plate, at breakfast, a little parcel, ad- 
dressed to her in Dick’s handwriting. In- 
side was the tally stick, with every notch 
crossed off, and (oh, bliss!) a tiny, glittering 


gold ring. 
“Tt’s real,’ said Dick, proudly. “You 
can wear it all your life, Margaretta.” 


Though Margaretta has entirely outgrown 
her cry-baby tears since then, and is a very 
cheerful little girl, indeed,—for that was two 
years ago,—she still wears the ring; and a 
single look at it is enough, as she confided to 
Dick the other day, to stiffen her courage 
against even the dentist. —Barbara Griffiths, 
in Morning Star. 


Grumble Day. 


“No salt in the oatmeal,” growled, Ned. 

“Flatter than sawdust,” sighed Gertrude. 

“Of course,’’ said mother, quietly. ‘“‘ What 
else did you expect on Grumble Day?” 

“Grumble Day!’’ exclaimed both children 
at the same time. 

“Ves, Grumble Day. I have decided to 
observe it as often as there is a demand for 
TeN2 

“What do you mean?” asked Gertrude. 

“We have Thanksgiving Day,’ replied 
mother. ‘‘Then we count up our blessings. 
On that day we have an unusual number of 
temporal blessings. We rest, and feast, and 
have a good time. Grumble Day is just 
the opposite. If we feel like grumbling when 
we get out of bed, we start a Grumble Day. 
On such a day we shall have only the most 
necessary things to eat, the plainest food, 
and the hardest work.” 

Gertrude and Ned looked at each other 


in dismay. ‘Will just one grumble mean 
that we shall observe Grumble Day?”’ 
asked Ned. 


“One grumble is enough,’ said mother, 
“when we have so much to be thankful for.”’ 

“Does everybody have to go without be- 
cause one person grumbles?”’ asked Gertrude. 

“Do you think it would be polite for part 
of tis to eat more and have a greater variety 
than the others, even if we deserved more?”’ 
asked mother. 

“This is excellent toast,’’ said Ned, with- 
out waiting for Gertrude to reply. 

“Yes, too good for Grumble Day,’ said 
father, as he slyly slipped another piece 
on Ned’s plate. 

At dinner they had only one or two sub- 
stantial dishes, with no dessert, and for sup- 
per brown bread and milk; and the children 
made no complaint. They knew that mother 
could be relied on to carry out what she 
undertook. That night Ned and Gertrude 
made a vow not to make one word of com- 
plaint ever again. 

Next morning Ned, being in a hurry, took 
a large spoonful of hot cereal in his mouth. 

“Phew!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘that oatmeal is’”’ 
—here Gertrude kicked him under the table 
—‘‘is lovely and hot!’’ he added, and the 
family laughed. 
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They both remembered after that, and for 
three or four days no complaint was heard 
in the family. They were both sure that 
they were completely cured of grumbling. 

“Bread rolls!’’ whined Gertrude. ‘I’m 
sick of them; why don’t we ever have 
waffles?’? Then she clapped her hand over 
her mouth. Ned was looking inexpressibly 
disgusted. 

“But the bread rolls are lovely and light,” 
she added cheerfully. 

“Too late,” said mother, and they had 
another Grumble Day. 

That night mother talked it over with 
them. “I want to give you just what you 
like best,’’ she said, “‘provided it is food for 
you. I try very hard to plan to have you 
suggest things that you would like. But 
when everything is served, and it is impos- 
sible to change it for anything different, 
complaint does no good, and it certainly does 
the complainer harm.” 

Three or four Grumble Days completely 
cured Ned and Gertrude, and now Ger- 
trude says that they have Thanksgiving 
Day every day in the year.—The Christian 
Guardian. 


The Speckled Hen. 


Tap! Tap! Tapl 

And the Speckled Hen cocked her head on 
one side, and listened, listened, listened. 

Peep! Peep! Peep! 

The Speckled Hen ruffled up her feathers, 
and began to cluck, not loudly, but softly, like 
a mother crooning a lullaby. 

Peep! Peepl Peep! 

Ah! she could feel something soft and warm 
pushing along the féathers of her breast. She 
doubled her clucking, and her bright eyes 
watched closely at the feathers beneath her 
wings. How excited she looked! Something 
surely was about to happen! 

Peepl Peep! Peepl 

The tiny voice grew louder, nearer. The 
feathers beneath the wings moved, a pretty 
ivory bill appeared, a soft downy head, two 
bright eyes; and then out popped a live little 
chick, the prettiest, softest, downiest, warmest 
little chick that ever delighted a mother-hen’s 
eyes. 

Cluck! Cluck! Cluck! ‘The mother-heart 
was nearly bursting with pride and joy. 
The Speckled Hen stood up carefully on her 
feet, shook out her feathers, and looked. 

And behold! Wonderful to tell! Not one, 
but ten dear little cunning chicks went tum- 
bling over each other.—Hverett McNeil, in 
Little Folks. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Suoday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which ‘the Mission finds for them. a children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresmEentT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasureR, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S, Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili) 

Be Normandie, George W. F Ox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEcRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Pro and Con. 


The New York Evening Post has printed 
the following editorial in reply to German 
readers who have protested against the 
paper’s attitude in the war:— 


From a number of German sympathizers 
among our readers have come criticisms or 
appeals. Cannot the Evening Post, which 
has invariably urged fair play for Germany 
as against the attempts, for instance, to 
stir up strife between her and England, come 
to her defence without reservation now? 
The Evening Post of Carl Schurz and Henry 
Villard, it is asserted, is in duty bound to 
stand by the Germans. One of our German 
contemporaries even goes so far as to call 
upon its readers to burn every copy of this 
newspaper they happen to run across. We 
are assured that this is a holy war into which 
Germany has been forced against her will; 
that she is the only bulwark between the 
rising tide of Slavism and the endangered 
civilization of Western Europe, and there- 
fore enlightened sentiment the world over 
should side with her as against the aggressions 
of the powers, like England and France, whose 
real motives are jealousy and envy of the 
wonderful commercial growth of the Kaiser’s 
empire. 

To this we reply that the Evening Post's 
loyalty to the Germany of which it has so 
often expressed admiration has never for 
a moment wavered, but that this has not 
been the Germany of the Kaiser, We never 
have believed, and cannot now, that in this 
day and generation a noble people should 
be in the hand of king or emperor, enlightened 
though he may be, or however ardent a 
guardian of peace during a long period of 
years. Never have we upheld the Germany 
of the mailed fist, of the autocracy of militar- 
ism; against its claims, its excesses, its 
encroachments upon civil rights, its assertion 
that it constitutes a sacrosanct caste superior 
to any other, we have protested in season and 
out of season. We have long seen in this 
swash-buckling, overbearing attitude of the 
militarists, and particularly in the activities 
of such a body as the German Navy League,— 
we are cursed with one of our own,—a grave 
menace to the peace of Europe; and it has 
now brought the very worst to pass that the 
human imagination can conceive. We have 
never taken the slightest stock in a Kaiser 
who vows that he rules by divine right and 
not by popular consent; and we cannot now 
uphold a form of government which denies 
to masses of its population the right to 
one vote to every man. 

It is another Germany which we have been 
proud to recognize and acclaim—the Ger- 
many of high aspirations and noble ideals, 
the Germany of intellectual freedom, the 
Germany to whose spiritual leadership every 
nation the world over is deeply in debt. Its 
flag has meant to us the flag of scientific 
knowledge planted farthest north in more 
fields of mental and governmental activity 
than is perhaps any other. It is the country 
of Fichte, Kant and Hegel, of Schiller and 
Goethe, of Korner and his fellow-champions 
of German liberty in the wars for freedom 
just a century ago; of Carl Schurz and Sigel 
and Kinkel and their revolutionary comrades 
of 1848; of Schubert, Schumann, and Wagner; 
of Lessing, of Mommsen, of Helmholtz and 
Siemens and all the rest of the intellectual 
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heroes who have been and are the real glories 
of the Germany for which we have enter- 
tained such profound respect. We have 
realized, too, the splendid qualities which 
have made of Germany a foremost trading 
nation and have watched with amazement, 
like all the world, her rapid commercial 
conquest of the seas and the four quarters 
of the globe. Yet, after all, it is to the Ger- 
many that has done more for our own uni- 
versity life and our intellectual and artistic 
development than any other nation that 
hosts of Americans have been so profoundly 
attached. 

Against this Germany the war into which 
it has been so recklessly plunged is nothing 
short of a crime. Whether victory or na- 
tional disaster come out of it all, the intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth of the nation is 
checked for no one knows how long. The 
fine flower of its youth is to be immolated by 
a ruler whose signature to a single order 
signed their death-warrant—without even 
asking the consent of the people’s Parliament 
or taking time for angry passions to cool. 
In war every evil passion is let loose, as 
every pain and torture known to man is 
inflicted on men and women and children 
alike; out of this war can come only another 
heritage of hatred and bitterness, of sorrow 
and suffering. The mighty -commercial 
edifice erected by German enterprise and 
toil is already crashing to the ground. Ruin 
already claims tens of thousands. Ger- 
many’s merchant fleet is being swept off 
the ocean. Her internal development is at 
an end; her schools and universities are 
idle; the whole nation is being brutalized 
and, through the hot haste of the Kaiser, 
Russia and France and Belgium as well. 
From now on its whole thought must be to 
shoot and kill people with whom ten days ago 
the country was at complete peace. It is 
to be for years to come the most hated 
nation in Europe. 

Is it any wonder that true friends of 
Germany cry out against all this from the 
depths of their affection for it? That they 
protest against the sophisms of a Muenster- 
berg and of all those who would suddenly 
see in this horrible slaughtering of the true 
Germany a new crusade against the heathen? 
For ourselves, we can only say that to us the 
one consolation in it all is that, if humanity 
is not to retrograde unspeakably, absolutism 
must pay for this denial of Christianity. 
In place of the kingdoms there must arise 
the republics of Europe; out of the ashes 
must come a new Germany in which pure 
democracy shall tule, in which no one man 
and no group of professional man-killers 
shall have the power to plunge the whole 
world into mourning. If this be treason to 
Germany, our readers must make the most 
of it. ‘To our minds, it is of profound signifi- 
cance that so many Americans are saying 
to-day, ‘““We wish that the Kaiser might 
be beaten and the German people win.”’ 


PROF. MUENSTERBERG’S REPLY. 


Your much reprinted editorial called “The 
Real Crime Against Germany” is the most 
eloquent expression of the American upper 
class opinion of the second week of war. In 
the first week the rush was simply straight 
against Germany. Then came the reaction: 
everybody felt the absurdity, and a subtle 
discrimination began. ‘The indignation 


is | Kant and the rest? 
now not against Germany, the highly civil- | many’s armor ever more passionately pro-. 
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ized nation with its idealistic citizens, but 
against Germany, the imperial, militaristic 
state. The Germany of the emperor must 
be crushed in order to liberate the better 
Germany of “Fichte, Kant, and Hegel.” 

As Fichte and Kant and Hegel can no 
longer express their views on the question, 
and as I:am the only living man you draw 
into the dispute, I beg permission to re- 
state the issue as I see it. You say: ‘Is it 
any wonder that true friends of Germany 
cry out against all this from the depths of 
their affection for it? That they protest 
against the sophisms of a Muensterberg and 
of all those who would suddenly see in this 
horrible slaughter of the true Germany a new 
crusade against the heathen?” I cannot 
speak for “‘all those,” but for my own part 
I can say with certainty that I never spoke 
of anything like a crusade against the heathen, 
because a crusade suggests an attack, while 
the only meaning of all my utterances was 
that this war of Germany is a war of defence. 
The Slavic attack which was signalized by 
the Russian mobilization threatened to 
become grushing, inasmuch as Russia was 
able to rely on the willingness of France to 
take revenge. As soon as it was evident 
that both felt ready to risk the long-delayed 
blow against Germany it was the duty of the 
emperor to save the country from certain 
defeat by making the first movement quickly 
and by declaring war before the slow-moving 
Russian troops were assembled, 

Now, it is entirely possible that the em- 
peror was mistaken in believing that Russia 
really meant war this time, and not only bluff. 
But it is certain that this perhaps mistaken 
judgment was shared by the overwhelming 
majority of the nation. In the last few days, 
as travellers have returned and letters and 
papers have come in, we know better than 
a week ago. In every home and wherever 
two Germans met lived the one conviction: 
Russia wants war; France is ready, too; if 
Germany waits some weeks more, its best 
chance will be lost; the quick declaration of 
war is unavoidable if the nation is not to be 
thrown to the ground. The fiction that the 
true nation wanted peace and the govern- 
ment war is a bold construction which is 
utterly refuted by the evident facts. The 
cultured people and the emperor alike 
wanted and worked for peace as long as there 
seemed any hope, but all of them demanded 
war when they felt convinced that it was the 
only possible protection against a Slavic 
onrush. 

This inner unity of people and imperial 
government in matters of militarism was not 
confined to this hour of danger after the mur- 
der of the Austrian archduke, but it has been 
the backbone of German politics for the last 
forty years. ‘Those men who have achieved 
the marvellous progress of German civil- 
ization have done it in the conviction that the 
military spirit is a splendid training for cult- 
ural efficiency, and that anyhow Germany, 
in its geographical position between rivals, 
has no other way open but to prepare for 
fight. The German university professors 
whom you praise have always been the most 
enthusiastic defenders of the system. You 
hear nowhere in Germany more sneering at 
the peace and disarmament movements 
than among the university professors. And 
are they really disloyal to Fichte and 
Was the need of Ger- 
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Claimed than in Fichte’s ‘‘Orations to the 
German Nation’? If Germany had been 
made a republic twenty years ago, and the 
lawyers and captains of industry, the farmers 
and the workingmen and, as would be prob- 
able, the professors had the say, not one sol- 
: dier and not one cannon less would stand 
+ to-day at the French and the Russian border. 
Yes, it is a fact that repeatedly in the em- 
peror’s reign of twenty-five years the people 
would have pushed toward war if the gov- 
ernment had not kept a restraining influence. 
It may be said even of the whole of Europe 
that the governments have been cooler and 
i more pacific than the peoples. 

The historic state forms have hardly any 
influence on this war spirit. Has America 
forgotten how quickly the troops began firing 
in Vera Cruz, and how suddenly a large part 

; of the people wanted to fight until the whole 
of Mexico was conquered? And yet the 
“crime”? of Tampico was hardly the assassi- 
nation of Serajewo. No; the fighting spirit 
is the same the world over, under presidents 
as under emperors. And if Europe turned 
republican, the United States of Europe 
would have to prepare the greater battle 
with the United States of Asia or all the 
Americas. But at present it hardly looks as 
if Europe would go republican. It seems to 
me that there is more chance that the only 
great republic will become monarchical. I 
was in Paris at the Boulanger time. Paris 
clamors to make the victorious war hero 
king. Hence those who are over-anxious 
for the area of republicanism may be on the 
safer side if they pray for the victory of the 
German army. ~ 


Huco MUENSTERBERG. 


Spirit of the Press. 


5 The New York Times believes that, through 

the sense of vital interests menaced and 
j destroyed by war, and this world-wide 
7 demonstration of war’s uselessness as well 
as savagery, the forces that make for peace 


will eventually prevail. It says:— 


; The general war is the direct and appar- 
ently the inevitable result of competitive 
kL armament. Such armament has been dic- 
tated in large part by ruling classes, who 
are least exposed to the terrible conse- 
quences of war, and who have conceived or 
inherited ambitions, animosities, appetites, 
in which the common people do not con- 
sciously share. With a war such as has 
; now begun, the tremendous cost of this 
’ system will be proved to every human being 
capable of even the shortest foresight— 
proved by the direct hardship, privation, 
and agony endured. It is not at all beyond 
3 the limits of reasonable speculation to infer 
that by this lesson the general mind of the 
world may be so deeply revolted that war 
and the armament that compels war may 
be effectually banned. Nor is it beyond the 
range of possibility that the political systems 
in Europe that have left the precious welfare 
of the common people to a class that do not 
share the common burdens may be cast off 
and the destinies of toiling millions shall 
not be in the keeping of a Hohenzollern, 
a Hapsburg, or a Romanoff. Undoubtedly 
the ordinary course of changes in social 
order moves slowly and with much complex- 
ity along the lines of evolution. But catas- 
trophes do not occur. The forces of progress 
are long checked, as by the competitive 
j t that brought on the present war. 
ts 
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But they are not destroyed. They are but 
dammed, and when they work through the 
obstruction their movement is more nearly 
irresistible than before. In this crisis there 
is one plain duty for sensible minds. It is 
not to give way to despair, not to accept 
the notion that the world has suddenly and 
hopelessly fallen back to barbarism, but to 
remember that the advancement already 
achieved has been made against continual 
resistance, with terrible relapses, but that 
it has been achieved and is our valid warrant 
for hope and faith in the ultimate future. 


Zion’s Herald sees in the world war the 
final clash of two great ideas :— 


The struggle is, in its basic relation, one 
for nationality, a struggle of democracy 
against autocracy—a struggle, in fine, to 
use the kaiser’s own words, “‘for a place in 
the sun’’ on the part of the peoples of Europe. 
. . . America is one. She is democratic. She 
mourns to-day with Europe, mourns over 
the thousands slain, mourns with broken- 
hearted mothers and wives, mourns with 
children left fatherless and widows left to 
beg the bread of charity. In her better self, 
she has no sympathy for those who are talk- 
ing of financial benefit to come to this country 
from the war. There can be none. Sober 
judgment says so. No economist, well 
versed in the inter-relation of nations, main- 
tains such an absurd position for a single 
moment. The war is bad—nothing but 
bad, for all, the planet over. But through 
it all, the call is for calm, loving solicitude 
on the part of the American nation, and con- 
fidence in God, that in some way He will 
make justice to triumph, so that when this 
wat is over, great standing armies will no 
more be possible, and democracy, the will 
of the people, and not autocracy, will rule. 


The Churchman believes that out of de- 
struction, with much suffering shall come 
forth brotherhood. It believes that the 
people of Germany hate the people of France 
no more than the people of England hate 
the people of Austria, and that, when princes 
and war cabinets and high-power explosives 
have demonstrated their incapacity to pro- 
mote international unity, the people will 
take the matter into their own hands. It 
says :— 


It is very certain that any sudden or 
immediate suppression of the vast and 
pestilent sore of mutual hate and suspicion 
which has thus broken out into open erup- 
tion would possibly result in a yet more 
deep-seated and incurable canker being 
formed within the body of European civil- 
ization, “This war, which is at last visible, 
has been really proceeding for at least a 
generation. The continual piling up _ of 
armaments, the building of frontier fortresses, 
the mortgaging of future industry to pay 
for vast and untried fleets, the buying and 
selling of secret official plans and memoranda, 
the capturing of spies, the underhand in- 
fluencing of the press—all these are the 
fruit and evidence of a perpetual war which 
has been none the less war because it has 
been sardonically presented to the world 
in the guise of a guarantee of peace. ‘This 
monstrous growth of militarism must fall 
if civilization is to endure. It is falling now, 
and the more complete and costly its death- 
throes, and the more of dynastic jealousies 
and “‘divine”’ rights it pulls down and buries 
with it, the freer will’ the field be for the 
growth of a real peace which can have its 
roots only in the brotherhood of man. Peace 
we want, but it must be a peace, not a mere 
absence of actual hostilities- covering a 
seething depth of suspicion, hatred, envy, 
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and fear. If by some miracle the marching 
hosts could be turned back to-day; if the 
hunting ships of prey could be drawn home 
to their own coasts; if theem perors who 
have claimed divine sanction for their ap-. 
peals to force could be suddenly brought to 
countermand their wanton orders for death 
and destruction, it remains a miserable 
certainty that the state of armed tension 
would yet exist, the garrisons on interna- 
tional boundaries would not be reduced, 
the making of guns and explosives would 
not cease, the toil of the farmer and the 
mechanic would still be taxed more and more 
heavily for the upkeep of these monstrous 
armies and gold-braided general staffs, and 
the tension would simply continue to grow— 
with an added cause of distrust in the re- 
cently demonstrated futility of international 
guarantees or national promises. Peace, yes! 
—but not a peace which bears within its 
bosom the seeds of perpetual war, whethert 
hidden or open. Peace, again yes! but no 
a peace which is simply the ingenious bal- 
ancing on the point of the bayonet a soap- 
bubble which is bound to burst. 


Rey. John Snyder. 


John Snyder died in Nantucket, Mass., 
August 12 last. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, June 14, 1842; studied at the 
Meadville Theological School, from which 
he graduated in 1869. Immediately after- 
ward, on August 8, he was settled over the 
Third Congregational (Unitarian) Church at 
Hingham, Mass., and was ordained there 
Jan. 20, 1870. He resigned on Dec. 31, 
1872, and on Jan. 1, 1873, was installed over 
the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 
where Rev. Dr. William G. Eliot had 
ministered for many years. Mr. Snyder 
held this position for twenty-six years, 
resigning July 1, 1899. On November 1 of 
that year he accepted a call of the First 
Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
where he remained nearly ten years, to 
Feb. 1, 1909. On that date his ministry 
at the Second Congregational Church of 
Nantucket began, and continued for over 
five years, his resignation being compelled 
this summer (1914) by severe and fatal 
sickness. 

Mr. Snyder was one of our ablest preach- 
ers, and his unusual elocutionary gifts made 
him always exceedingly interesting to listen 
to. Graphic without being sensational, 
striking and original in his treatment of 
religious themes, he always held the close 
attention of his hearers. No man among us 
had a keener sense of humor, and his rare 
wit and wonderful gift at story-telling often 
held a group of friends as pleased listeners 
by the hour, and served to give keenness and 
point to his remarks on various occasions. 
And yet the writer of this notice, who has 
often listened to his preaching, never knew 
him wanting in good taste in this regard in 
his sermons. His public services were de- 
vout and refined. I have spoken of his 
elocutionary gifts. His remarkably  suc- 
cessful and amusing rendering of selections 
from Dickens and others here in North 
Easton over forty years ago, are still referred 
to, as well as the admirable sermons he used 
to preach here. 

He was very bright and able as a writer, 
always treating topics in a keen and vigorous 
manner. It is not generally known that some 
of the editorials of the Boston Herald were 
written anonymously by him. The Herald 
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of to-day (August 14) speaks of him as fol- 
lows :— 

“One of the long-time contributors to the 
Herald whose communications will be missed 

~by many of our readers—the Rev. John 
Snyder of Nantucket—passed away Wednes- 
day. Possessed of varied learning, and a 
vigorous’ and original style of expression, 
he proved an able advocate of any cause 
which enlisted his interest.” 

Mr. Snyder is best known perhaps to the 
public as the author of the play called ‘‘As 
Ye Sow.” He told me that his motive for 
writing it was because he had noticed that 
playwrights had usually represented the 
ministers in their plays as either knaves or 
fools, and he wanted to put a minister on the 
stage who was a real man, and would com- 
mand respect. Besides this play he had 
written many booklets and brochures, of 
which I will only mention ‘‘The Storm 
Baby,” “The Wind Forest,’ ‘The Lost 
Angel,” ‘The Minister’s Strike,” and there 
are others. 

There is much more I would, were there 
space for it, like to add concerning this dear 
friend of mine whom I influenced to study 
for the ministry nearly fifty years ago. He 
was one of the warmest hearted, friendliest 
men I ever met, and we have maintained 
through this fifty years the warmest affection 
for each other. 

At Meadville, in 1869, he married Miss 
Margaret Kinniff, and they have had nine 
children, six of whom are now living. 


Wiiiiam L. CHAFFIN. 


go in advance and find a place to house the 
flock, and a year hence you may bring 
the babies.”” So the bachelor-brother went 
ahead. Next year the father and wife and 
seven children, one of them a baby, followed. 

They secured one hundred and twenty 
acres of government land in the heavy 
woods of Jefferson County, Wisconsin, at 
$1.25 per acre. In their ignorance they 
dared not trust themselves to the open 
prairies that were so available and so fertile, 
and so they founded a home in the wilder- 
ness where the trees had to be cut in order 
to catch a glimpse of the sky. The log 
house was reared and for the first six months 
covered with basswood bark, for they had 
to acquire the skill of the axe and the draw- 
knife before they could make the shingles 
to properly cover it. 

When the seven children found lodgment 
inside these four walls of logs the bachelor- 
father again said, ‘“You stay with the chil- 
dren, work away in the woods; I will go and 
find work that will bring the ready money 
that will sustain the babies until we get 
something out of the land’’; for when the 
one hundred and twenty acres were paid for, 
a yoke of oxen and two cows bought, there 
was left in the father’s hand just one round 
gold sovereign. The bachelor-father found 
employment in a pioneer sawmill in the 
woods, and in less than six months after 
they had arrived word came that he was 
sick unto death. His body was brought 
through the woods, where there were no 
roads, and the partner-brother, priest in 
his own household, broke the silence of the 
woods by singing in Welsh the old hymn of 
consolation, read the Scripture, made the 
prayer, and then fell unconscious on his own 
threshold, remaining so for hours. The 
stalwart fir-tree had broken, but the gentle 
mother nursed back the broken father to 
life, and the two went on with their pioneering. 

In order to make the story complete, I 
must weave in another strand. These 
partner-brothers had an uncle who was 
president of a little Welsh college on the 
Cardigan shore. This president of an heret- 
ical school was smitten with the heresies 
of Socinus before the word “ Unitarian’’ was 
born. When he learned that these cousins 
were to break the old ties, he came over the 
hills on horseback to see the father. He 
said:—‘‘Richard, I am glad you are going 
to America. It is a brave thing to do, 
and America has a great future; but you 
will see many hardships, and perchance 
you will never realize what you now hope 
to secure, but your children will. You 
have two boys, twelve and fourteen. Leave 
me one of the boys. Let him stay with me. 
I will give him a college training, and if it 
is in him I will prepare him for the Unitarian 
ministry, and when he is grown up I will 
send him to you, and he perhaps will be the 
first to preach your faith in the new land.” 

It was a fair proposition and it brought 
sleepless nights to father and mother; but 
the divine claim of parenthood held the two 
boys, and the family came to America com- 
plete. 

In the solitudes of the settlement, the 
isolation of the religion which was theirs, 
the offer of the college president haunted 
the conscience of the stalwart father and 
the gentle mother, and they wondered if 
they had done rightly; and when the babe 
that was at the mother’s breast on the high 


_A Pioneer Minister. 


Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, well known as 
minister of All Souls’ Church, Chicago, and 
head of Abraham Lincoln Centre, once told 
the story that preceded his preparation 
for the Unitarian ministry. A portrait of 
him had been presented to Lincoln Centre, 
and Mr. Jones, replying to spe ches of grate- 
ful affection, said:— 


am tempted to tell a story I have never 
told before. May I give you a hint of where 
this Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of whom you have 
spoken so many nice things, came from? 
Sixty-five and more years ago two brothers, 
partners, were engaged as country hatters 
on a far-off Welsh hilltop. They pieced 
out their craft by working in summer-time 
a little farm of ten acres. It supported 
one horse and one cow. The hats they 
made in the winter-time they sold at the 
neighboring fairs during the summer. Some- 
times business was so prosperous that they 
hired two journeymen to help them in the 
business. One of the brothers was married 
and was the proud father of seven children. 
The other brother, unmarried, accepted 
into his heart the brother’s family, so it 
became a family with two fathers. 

Into the brain and heart of these hatters 
came the radical spirit that in the ’forties 
bloomed all over Europe into prophetic 
expectations. Across the Atlantic came the 
tidings of a new land blooming into new 
opportunities. There children might grow 
into privileges impossible in the home land. 
The cozy home, the prosperous little busi- 
ness, were abandoned, and the bachelor-father 
said to the father-brother, ‘‘You stay with 
the wife and children another year. I will 
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seas grew larger, the father would put his 
hand upon the head of the little boy, and say: 

“T guess I shall have to send Jenkin back 
to his uncle Dave Lloyd to study at Car- 
marthen College, and maybe he will make a 
Unitarian minister of him.’’ I never knew 
the time when I did not feel more or less 
consciously that dedication. 

But the vicissitudes of a pioneer’s home 
put far away my dreams of a college course, 
and when the war came on it wiped off 
the last hope of such a possibility. With the 
foolishness of youth, I was sure that three 
years of service had put my study days 
far behind. 

So, having survived the war, I accepted, 
as I thought, the destiny that was mine, 
and took my place between the horns of the 
plough, and grasped the hoe and the pitch- 
fork. Thus I labored one year after the war. 
Then one hot harvest day the elder brother 
was cradling and I binding after him, when he 
stopped to whet his scythe. By some sort 
of spiritual explosion, unpremeditated and 
unexpected, I said:— 

“Thomas, how do you think father would 
get along if I were to leave?” A clap of 
thunder from the clear sky would not have 
astonished the brother more. 

“Why, I don’t see how he can get along. 
John and I are setting up for ourselves. 
The farm is not yet paid for, and father is 
getting old, you know. Why, what is the 
matter with you? I thought you were 
content.” 

“Thomas, I think I must go to school.” 

“Well, I wish you could go to school, 
and perhaps you may be able to do so in 
two or three years, when the mortgage is 
lessened. But why, what has put it into 
your head? What do you want to do?” 

“Thomas, I feel as though I must try to 
be a Unitarian minister.” 

“Well, if you will go and be a minister, 
and a good one, father will get along all right, 
because John and I will take care of him.” 

In three weeks I was off for Meadville. 

Now all of this palaver of yours, as far as 
it is merited, must be passed backward 
to that fir-tree and that rose-bush that 
brought from Wales the aspirations of the 
broader faith and the higher thought. He 
whose name I bear was the Uncle Jenkin 
whose grave was dug under the great elms 
in the woods, and whose funeral service was 
conducted by his brother, the father and 
priest of his household. Now that little 
burying-ground has grown populous, and on 
a humble slab is carved in the Welsh tongue 
the words, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him.” At the foot of the hill 
thunder daily great transcontinental trains, 
interurban cars hourly pass, and the per- 
petual hum of the automobile is heard. 
Chicago millionaires make their homes on 
the banks of what was then Mill Pond, but 
is now Oconomowoc Lake. Where the 
homes of the luxurious now are was the 
sawmill in which the uncle from whom I am 
named breathed his last. 

Dear friends, if you seek the proper 
screen upon which to throw your gratitude, 
go back to that clearing in the woods, back 
to the home where the hatters made hats 
for peasant people, go back to where the 
original Jenkin Jones, in whose line I am 
the third to preach heresy, preached his 


first heretical sermon in his mother’s garden 
| because the open door had been slammed 
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in his face the Sunday before by the rector’s 
wife, who could not stand such heresies in 
the old church. That is where your thoughts 
ought to go. 


Foreign Notes. 


An international committee has been 
found to erect a monument at Geneva, 
Switzerland, to the memory of Pére Hyacinthe 
Loyson. It will be modest in character, 
consisting probably of a bronze portrait 
medallion attached to a granite shaft. The 
city authorities have granted a location for 
it in one of the beautiful squares not far 
from the University and St. Peter’s Cathedral. 
Among the committee are Madame E. Zola, 
Messrs. F. Buisson, Wilfred Monod, J. Emile 
Roberty, Charles Wagner, Romolo Murri, 
E. Bignami, Revs. William Sullivan and 
Charles W. Wendte. The president of the 
committee is Prof. E. Montet. The secretary 
is A. De Morsier, 12 Tour-Maitresse, Geneva, 
to whom subscriptions may be sent. 

The preacher at Highgate Unitarian 
Church, London, on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing was Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din, B.A., LL. B., 
the Mahometan leader at the mosque in 
Woking, and editor of the Islamic Review. 

Mr. W. E. Richards, a British civil ser- 


vant now stationed in India, and a Unitarian 


lay preacher, wrote some time since to the 
effect that, while it was well to sustain the 
religious work of the Brahmo Somaj, or 
Association of Hindu Theists, in that country, 
it was even more advisable to maintain a 
distinctive Unitarian mission in Calcutta. 

He now writes again from Mayneyo, 
Burmah, whither he has been sent, that he 
has begun open-air Unitarian Christian 
services in English, and hopes to gather 
around him ‘‘some English-speaking Ind- 
ians and Burmese who will be able to preach 
the good news to the people in their own 
tongues.” 

And yet we say that. Unitarians ate with- 
out interest in foreign missions. 

Rey. Mr. Conte writes us, concerning his 
movement in Italy, that Hon. Romolo Murri 
has united himself with his Association and 
has begun religious meetings in Rome, with 
a regular attendance of 30 or 40 persons. 
He came to Florence for a directors’ meeting. 
A reception given him was well attended 
by Italians and Americans. Mrs. Le Giulio 
Benso has undertaken the formation of 
women’s leagues in connection with the 
movement. She issues a monthly circular, 
and has already quite a correspondence. 
At Florence the group is in full activity. 
The Trifoglio Club has given two entertain- 
ments. It has 40 members. ‘Two impor- 
tant people recently added are Prof. Piccinini 
of Florence and Prof. Chiecchia of San Severo. 
Mrs. J. Hatchett of Boston has been made 
a member of the executive committee, and 
is at the office daily to give her kind assistance 
to the work. Fifteen thousand circulars have 
been printed recently. A stenographer and 
typewriter greatly aids in the routine labors. 

A curious episode in the recent history of 
the nearer East is narrated by a correspond- 
ent in the columns of the Christian Common- 
wealth, the well-known British journal de- 
voted to the interests of liberal Christian- 
ity, and representing more particularly the 
New Theology Movement. 

“During the last few years suffrage ideas 
have been spreading quietly behind in the 
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harems. The men were ignorant of it; 
everybody was ignorant of it; and now sud- 
denly the flood-gate is opened and the men of 
Constantinople have thought it necessary 
to resort to drastic measures. Suffrage 
clubs have been organized, intelligent mem- 
orials incorporating the women’s demands 
have been drafted and circulated; women’s 
journals and magazines have sprung up, 
publishing excellent articles; and public 
meetings were held. Then one day the 
members of these clubs—400 of them— 
cast away their veils. The staid, fossilized 
class of society were shocked, the good 
Mussulmans were alarmed, and the govern- 
ment forced into action. These four hun- 
dred liberty-loving women were divided into 
several groups. One group composed of 
forty have been exiled to Acca, Syria, and 
will arrive in a few days. Everybody is 
talking about it, and it is really surprising 
to see how numerous are those in favor of 
removing the veils from the faces of the 
women. Many men with whom I have 
talked think the custom not only archaic, 
but thought-stifling. The Turkish author- 
ities, thinking to extinguish this light of 
liberty, have greatly added to its flame, 
and their high-handed action has materially 
assisted the creation of a wider public opinion 
and a better understanding of this crucial 
problem.” 

The British Unitarian organ, The Christian 
Ife, has a department ‘‘ Notes of the Week,”’ 
from which we are often tempted to make 
excerpts, so bright and interesting are its 


Deaths. 


MRS. ELIZA L. HOMANS. 


Mrs. Homans was a many-sided woman. I can speak 
only of her great public and semi-public service. She came 
into the prison work at a time when large plans had been 
made for the improvement of the system, and for several 
years she gave to the work freely of her time and strength. 
She had (she was) a remarkable combination of head 
and heart, of intellect and emotions, and she brought 
both to the solution of the problems of the prisons. No 
member of the board of prison commissioners had a clearer 
vision of the then existing evils, and of the best method of 
remedying them. 

One of the most important things requiring attention 
was the selection of a superintendent of the new Reforma- 
tory at Concord. There was no standard then, as there 
is now, of personal qualities, and there was no standard 
system, for Massachusetts was one of the first States to 
establish a reformatory, and Mr. Brockway was then 
practically the only superintendent. 

Col. Gardiner Tufts was known to the most of the mem- 
bers of the board. He was at that time the superintendent 
of the State Primary School at Monson,—a school for 
children in the care of the State, and in time to be placed 
out in families. 

Mrs. Homans, with two others, went to the school to 
see Col. Tufts in his work. He was a good administrator, 
and we were very favorably impressed by all parts of the 
institution, especially by his relations with the children 
as he met them in various places. But it was the chapel 
service which made Col. Tufts the first superintendent 
of the Reformatory. It was his custom to gather the 
children daily for a very simple service, which he con- 
ducted. Just a few words, a few children’s religious songs, 
a brief prayer. He was an excellent singer, and led the 
children in their songs. The one impression left was that 
of his fatherliness. Mrs. Homans was not demonstratively 
emotional, but I saw the tears in her eyes as the service 
progressed. Col. Tufts became superintendent, inaugu- 
rated the work in his own way, which was a unique one, 
and conducted it successfully. The working-out of the 
plans, the development of the system, received the best 
efforts of Mrs. Homans. 

_, Reformatory_; systems have changed greatly since then, 
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but the men who served sentences under Col. Tufts never 
failed to speak in the highest terms of what he did for 
them. At a meeting of ‘“‘graduates”” which I attended 
shortly after his death, the tributes paid to him were such 
as would be given to few superintendents. 

During Mrs. Homans’s term of service many progressive 
measures were adopted and much improvement in the 
methods of dealing with prisoners was made, to all of 
which Mrs. Homans contributed her full share. 

Her interest in prison matters was not localized; it was 
not in Massachusetts prisons merely, but wherever she 
went (and she travelled very widely) she made it her 
business to see the prisons, to learn and also to teach—to 
disseminate information. 

Many penologists are interested only in prison systems 
and methods. Mrs. Homans was interested in individual 
prisoners. She knew many of them personally in prison 
and after their discharge, and she was very influential with 
them. Many are alive who knew her when they were in 
prison more than a score of years ago, and whenever I see 
them they always speak of her in the highest terms. 

A few months ago a man who knew her when he was in 
the Reformatory, who afterward served a term in our 
State prison and later in a Western penetentiary, called to 
seeme. After the last sentence he changed his course, and 
for years has led a law-abiding, reputable life. He spoke 
of four persons who had influenced him for good, years 
ago, though he did not respond until long after. Three of 
them were Col. Tufts, Mrs. Homans, and Chaplain Barnes 
of State prison. 

Her experience as a member of the prison commission 
convinced her that there was great need of a change in 
public sentiment regarding lawbreakers and their treat- 
ment by the State, and in the attitude of the community 
toward the discharged prisoner, leading to a recognition 
of responsibility’ for the readjustment of the offender at 
the close of his punishment. 

This conviction led her to call together a large group of 
people whom she knew were interested in charity move- 
ments. Two or three meetings were held in her home. 
At one of them Judge Francis Wayland, dean of the Yale 
Law School, was present and told of the work in Con- 
necticut. As a result of these meetings the Massachusetts 
Prison Association was formed. For nearly twenty-five 
years it has had a prominent place in educating public 
opinion regarding crime problems, in”aiding¥ discharged 
prisoners, and. in formulating and securing the enactment 
of most of the progressive legislation of that period. 

Mrs. Homans never grew old. She never hesitated to 
do new things, and gave her cordial support to whatever 
gave promise of a more intelligent treatment of lawbreakers. 
She never lost her interest in the work of the Association, 
whose founding was due to her efforts more than to those 
of any other one person. In the last letter I received from 
her, a few weeks before her death, she expressed the hope 
(never realized) that she might be able to have me come 
and tell her of all that had been happening in recent 
months in the prison field. 

She lived to see the accomplishment of many of the 
reforms in which she was a pioneer, and to recognize the 
development of a public sentiment which will compel 
further changes in the system of dealing with the offender- 
class. 
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contents. ‘Thus we read in a recent number: 

“Romanist doctrines and practices make 
way in the Established Church with a 
vehemence that would have amazed the 
bishops and archbishops of a couple of 
generations ago, who used to boast of their 
church as ‘the bulwark of Protestantism.’ 
This very month Thaxted Church in Essex 
was the scene of a festival in praise of God 
and the Catholic Faith, and in honor of 
Our Lady and the Saints to whom our fore- 
fathers built shrines in Thaxted Church. 
A long procession, with banners, censers, 
candles, and a small figure of Our Lady, 
and headed by a crucifix, passed to the church, 
singing hymns. A solemn evensong was 
held in the church, and after the ‘Ave Maria’ 
Rev. H. Symonds unveiled a carved wooden 
figure of the Mother and the Child. The 
Vicar preached on ‘Our Lady.’” 

“A picture of the Holy Family, by a 
prominent Russian painter Wereschagin, 
has been recently exhibited at Vienna. 
The local Catholic papers have expressed 
great horror at seeing introduced into it 
not merely, as usual, Joseph and Mary and 
Jesus and the future Baptist, but the unex- 
pected figures of younger children of Mary’s. 
The protests have been so warm that the 
painter has had to defend himself publicly. 
‘I belong,’ he writes, ‘to the Eastern 
Church, the most ancient of the Churches 
of Christendom. It has always taught 
that Joseph and Mary had children, four 
half-brothers and some half-sisters to Jesus. 
Moreover, the New Testament teaches the 
like: see Matthew xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3; 
John vii. 3; I. Corinthians ix. 5.’” 

“Some stirring centennials are about to be 
celebrated by Protestants in Continental 
countries. In August of 1915 the Protes- 
tants of France are intending to commemorate 
the bicentennial of that first ‘Synod of the 
Desert’ which reassembled the persecuted 
Huguenots after their sufferings in the strug- 
gles in the Cévennes; and thus enabled 
Antoine Court, who presided over that Synod, 
to reorganize the churches that seemed de- 
stroyed forever. Next, in 1917, the Prot- 
estants of Switzerland will celebrate the 
quater-centennial of the Swiss Reformation, 
to revive the patriotic memories of Zwingli, 
Calvin, Bucer, and Farel—the sixteenth- 
century spiritual and intellectual leaders of 
the mountain Fatherland.” 


Rey. Abram Wyman. 


Rev. Abram Wyman, until recently the 
associate minister of the Ames Memorial 
Church in North Easton, Mass., died at 
Newton Highlands, Mass., August 6. His 
illness had obliged him to resign his charge 
last November. It was a relief to his friends 
to know that his long and brave struggle was 
at an end. Burial was from the church in 
North Easton, on Sunday, August 9. 

He was born in Skowhegan, Me., May 25, 
1865, where he passed his childhood and 
youth. His father died when he was young, 
and his mother had the care of his early edu- 
cation. He graduated from Colby College, 
Maine, now Colby University, with the 
degree of A.B., in 1889. He also won the 
honor of election to Phi Beta Kappa. Be- 
fore leaving college he had shown decided 
literary ability and had done some preach- 
ing. Shortly after his graduation he entered 
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Harvard Divinity School, from which he 
graduated §.T.B. in 1893. While at the 
school he served it as proctor, spent at least 
one summer as preacher at West Gouldsboro, 
Me., took charge of the work in Willow 
Place Chapel at Brooklyn, N.Y., for a 
short period one winter, and served as super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school and as oc- 
casional preacher at King’s Chapel in Boston. 

In October, 1893, he became the minister 
of the Unitarian church in Topeka, Kan., 
where he was regularly ordained Feb. 14, 
1894. For a period of nearly thirteen years 
he worked in this city, of which he became 
very fond, and was much beloved, not only 
in his church, but by the people of the whole 
community. It was a most difficult situa- 
tion. During the first year of his settlement 
seventeen families from his church moved 
from the city, owing to the economic distress 
of that year. He built up at least three 
congregations in a church which suffered 
greatly from the continual shifting of the 
population. He was especially helpful to 
children and young people, and won an en- 
viable record in his work with them in the 
Sunday-school and church. He was the 
leader of two well-known literary clubs, and 
was the only minister who became a member 
of the rather famous “Saturday Night Club”’ 
in Topeka. He was much sought after, be- 
cause of his scholarly and literary ability 
and because he was at all times a delightful 
companion. In the disastrous flood time 
of 1903 he rendered distinguished service, 
but with characteristic modesty refused to 
take any credit for what he did. , 

Dec. 10, 1905, he became the associate 
minister with Rev. W. L. Chaffin in the 
church in North Easton, in which capacity 
he served until compelled to resign by failing 
health. Here he was much respected and 
loved by all, especially by the young people 
and by the men of the community, whom he 
helped to come together in a club. 

His cheerfulness, his humor, his sympathy 
and helpfulness in hardship and sorrow, his 
love of childhood and his capacity for play, 
his peculiar familiarity with good literature, 
with the great thoughts and sentiments of 
the world, his fine art of selection of the 
best in life, made him an ideal companion 
and friend. ‘here were flashes of the say- 
ings and doings of his boyhood days coming 
to light in almost every conversation. They 
pointed his stories and lightened his manners. 
As guest in the home and as host he was 
always delightful. Here he fully entered 
into the lives of others. 

The life-giving power of play, which so 
many have forgotten or have never learned, 
became for him a good part of the real game 
of life. He never flinched at the rules of the 
game, and ran the race with right good will 
to the end. : 

As a preacher and as a leader of public 
worship he realized his privileges and glori- 
fied his office. His intimacy with spiritual 
realities made him a source of strength 
and refreshment for needy souls. His rare 
ability for expression clothed his thought in 
beautiful forms. His strength of character 
caused him to give strong utterance to great 
convictions. His prayer was natural, simple, 
helpful, and of such quality that it made 
others truly pray. His faith in the possible 
worth of human life and in the Eternal 
Goodness made others wish to be faithful 
and good. 
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In him we knew one who largely entered 
into the realities by which men really live. 
“Work and play, love and worship’? were 
meat and drink to him. ‘These he shared 
with a fine largeness. He gave himself 
without stint and with no thought of reward. 
For him “‘the reward was in the doing.” 

He denied himself the privilege of marriage 
because early in his ministry his physician 
warned him that he would not live long (he 
lived much longer than his physician im- 
agined), but he worked ahead with few of 
the outer rewards which some men claim. 
With entire self-forgetfulness he met his 
privileges and his duties, and reaped the 
success of service and character which no one 
questions and all must admire. A life tri- 
umphant, unconquered in defeat, upborne 
by constant faith and hope and love, this 
in him we have witnessed and must cherish. 
It is a rare privilege to have known such a 
spirit. F. M. B. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Parish Church, Milton, Mass., 
Sunday, August 23, Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of 
Indianapolis will preach at 11 A.M. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York 
City, Rev. G. Croswell Cressey, D-D., will 
preach at 11 A.M. Sunday, August 23. 


At the union service at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Sunday, August 23, Rev. 
Arthur L. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., will 
preach. 


At the First Parish Church, Mecting-house 
Hill, Dorchester, Sunday, August 23, Rev. 
Frank A. Powell of Manchester, N.H., will 
preach at 11 A.M. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
associate minister of King’s Chapel, will 
preach Sunday, August 23. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, Sunday, August 
23, at 10.30 A.M., Rev. Charles Edwards Park 
of the First Church in Boston will preach. 
The church is open every week-day morning 
from 9 to 12. 


Churches. 


Timaru, New ZEALAND.—The Unitarian 
Society, Rev. J. H. G. Chapple: The sub- 
jects of lectures announced by Mr. Chapple 
for July, August, and September are: “The 


The Society for Helping Desti- 


tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
cal 


re. 
Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful pt he ion have availed during i years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 
SEecRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Greene) , 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St 
Boston, Mass. 
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History of Freedom of ‘Thought’’; 


paper”’; 


Loyalty to the Human Race’’; 


Sanctification of Doubt’’; 


Wilde”; “What is a 


or Bad?” 


“The recent book from the pen of, Mr. J. 


McCabe, ‘The Religion of Sir Oliver Lodge,’ 
opens up again the interminable and profit- 
less dispute of idealism versus materialism. 
To those who have travelled the fruitless 
rounds it is mind-wearying, but it suggests 
the query as to whether materialism and 
idealism are not two ways of looking at 
the same thing. The champions of both 
try to deduce the universe from the single 


principle, and are monistic in that sense, 


only the materialist employs matter and 
forces, while the idealist uses spirit and 


ideas. Spencer said the wrangle is a mere 


‘wrangle of words, each thinking he under- 


stands that which is impossible for any man 
to understand.’ If we must choose, we 
find rest of mind in the underlying reality 
of spirit, for the materialist soon lands 
in the absurdity expressed by Feuerbach, 
‘We are what we eat.’ Even Huxley in 
his later and wiser moments admitted ‘Life 
is the cause, not the consequence of organiza- 
tion.’ There you have it, but what is the 
use of it? Was not Comte right when 
making sociology the final and supreme 
science? Did he not rightly say that both 
materialism and spiritualism were alike 
obstacles to progress? Let us then apply 
the mind to the final science of humanism. 
This takes precedence, for it must be logically 
and scientifically supreme. The others are 
blind roads, but this is the true line of prog- 
ress. To be allured from sociology by 
Lodge, Bergson, Eucken, or even McCabe, 
into the realms of metaphysics is putting 
the clock back.” 


Personals. 


Mr. Charles A. Murdock, one of the pil- 
lars of our cause on the Pacific Coast, and 
editor as well as ounder and publisher of the 
Pacific Unitarian, recently commemorated 
‘the fiftieth anniversary of his connection with 
the Pilgrim Sunday-school attached to the 
First Unitarian Church in San Francisco. 
He has thought it best to withdraw from its 
superintendency, which h: has held for most 
of that time. This anniversary was made the 
oceasion of a delightful celebration in the 
parish house, a surprise to the central figure 

nit, who had to listen to laudatory speeches, 
the performance of one of his own playlets, 


_and to accept a gift of money to be expended 


for a vacation. It was an expression of 
gratitude and affection on the part of his 
old-time pupils and friends which any man 
might have cherished. Mr. Murdock has 
just returned from a happy vacation visit to 


the Hawaiian Islands, in company with his 
daughter. 
in the printing business he has so long con- 


In good health, actively employed 


icted in San Francisco, a valuable member 
he City Council and of many charitable 
ary associations, the genial editor of 


“The 
Defects of Journalism, and the Ideal News- 
“The Life of Shelley, and his 
Philosophy’’; ‘False Patriotism: my Coun- 
try, Right or Wrong’; “True Patriotism: 
“The 
“The Re-birth 
of Religion’”’; ‘‘Reason in Prison’’; ‘Oscar 
Living Wage’’; 
“Should Workers share in Profits?’’; ‘‘Have 
Alla right to the Land?”’; “Are Trusts Good 
The following indicates the lines 
on which church work is carried along: 
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a singularly bright and readable denomina- 
tional journal, surrounded by children and 
grandchildren and hosts of friends, Mr. 
Murdock has had a singularly happy and 
useful career, and is entering upon its sunset 
hour with undimmed serenity and faith. 
His colleague in Unitarian and public service 
in San Francisco, Hon. Horace Davis, son 
of ex-Governor John Davis of Massachusetts, 
and nephew of the historian George Bancroft, 
himself an ex-United States Congressman and 
ex-president of the University of California, 
has reached the age of eighty-three, but 
is as vigorous and firm as ever. He keeps 
up his business and public engagements; 
every day he lunches at the University Club; 
never misses his monthly attendance on the 
Chit-Chat (literary) Club; and delights es- 
pecially to gather a few friends around his 
‘table to dine with him, to show them the 
Shakespearean and other treasures of his 
library, and discuss with them literary or 
other topics. Mr. Davis has been unceasing 
in his attendance at the Unitarian church on 
Sunday, for sixty or more years has been con- 
nected with its Sunday-school as teacher of 
its adult class (a service he still renders), and 
has been one of the founders and munificent 
patrons of the Unitarian Theological School 
at Berkeley. His late wife was the daughter 
of Rev. Thomas Starr King. With such 
laymen to sustain it, it is no wonder that our 
church in that city is prosperous. 


Rev. Arthur H. Sargent, who has been con- 
ducting a mission in North Bend, Ore., for 
several months, will leave that field about the 
first of September, with a view to settling in 
one of the departments east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Brotherhood. 
Yn an interview in the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant Rev. Dr. Joseph H..Twichell de- 
scribes this incident of Fredericksburg :— 

“One of my brother-chaplains in the bri- 
gade was a Catholic priest, a fine fellow, 
Father Joseph O’Hegan. We were great 
friends, and once, when we had leave of 
absence together, he visited with me at my 
father’s home in Southington. I remember 
the night of the battle of Fredericksburg. 
We had been active for hours, and at mid- 
night both of us simply had to have sleep. 
We went off to one side of the camp and lay 
down under the blue skies. Fach had a 
blanket. After a while he called to me and 
asked if I was asleep. 

“No,” I answered; ‘it’s so cold I can’t get 
to sleep.’ 

“‘Neither can I,’ said’ he. ‘Lets’s club 
our blankets,’ and we did, lying side by side 
with the two blankets instead of one apiece. 
Suddenly I felt him shaking, and asked what 
was the matter. 

““T’'m laughing at this scene.’ I couldn’t 
see anything in the scene to laugh at, for 
there were hundreds of dead and wounded 
soldiers within an acre of ground. 

“<«What do you mean?’ I asked. 

“*T'm laughing at this scene—me a Jesuit 
priest and you a Puritan parson snuggled up 
here side by side, under the same blankets,’ 
he replied, and a moment later he looked up 
at the sky and said, in a low voice, ‘But I 
shouldn’t wonder if the angels rather like to 
look at it.’” 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Calv 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
jams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates, 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890, 

Promotes. the local organization of the women of the 
Merge churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
- Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian: Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866, 

The» practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
Ii, Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

5 ee Hon, Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon, 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

eneral Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “te bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass, 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S, Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of sociai injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the ae any of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rey. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr, 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasmrer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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“My oldes ; i ‘ 
“speaks seve 


Examiner: 
know what nas 3 1eBNS! 
“No sir 22d ‘ort = 
Opinion. 


A library sibs rtain, a 
whether the we j 
Stickit Minis 
Crockett Mini: 


Cholly: ‘*W : i know, the 


doctor said if I { Cie: te 
I would becom { : ros 
“Well, why dic Tran- 
script. 


“T’ve gotac iethimg in my “ead,” 
said a soft-spoken ‘“‘chappie”’ at the seashore. 
And the summer girl answered, ‘“‘Oh, it 
must be a cold, I’m sure!’”—New York 
Tribune. 


Talker; ‘“‘I was but a little lad when I 
started in business.’” Walker: ‘‘That’s been 
the foundation of many a business man’s 
success.”” Talker: ‘‘What has?’ Walker: 
‘*A little ad.” 


A small girl interested in snakes and eager 
to know what John Burroughs thought of 
them wrote to the famous naturalist, and 
showed herself more considerate than many 
of his correspondents by concluding her letter 
as follows: “‘Inclosed you will find a stamp, 
for I know it must be fearfully expensive 
and inconvenient to be a celebrity.” 


Judge Wilson of Ohio was noted for his 
wit. One evening several prominent lawyers 
assembled in his office. One said: ‘Judge, 
I have made a comfortable fortune at the 
bar; and now I think of retiring and devot- 
ing the remainder of my years to the study 
of those things that I have neglected. What 
would you advise me to begin on?” “Lawy’ 
promptly replied the judge. 


THE CIRCUMSPECT GRASSHOPPER. 


These lines were inspired by the host of 
these acrobatic gentry on the way to the 
little stone church at the Isles of Shoals:— 


If I were a hopper residing in the grass, 
I'd hop aside politely to let a lady pass. 
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At this season a tenden 
considering boys “©  .poove she musical and liturgical 
weivices Of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains) aGy hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. : 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— __ 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... .. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . - 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Reo. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— =a 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am ook 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


’ 


I’d never, never, NEVER hop upon her skirt or | family. 


hose; 
Such conduct is unseemly, as everybody 
knows. 


But if she tried to catch me and stick me 
with a pin, 

I’d certainly retaliate,—in that there’d be 
no sin,— 

I would, I’d be so awful mad I’d jump right 
down her back, 

And there I’d scratch and tickle, despite 
each angry whack; 


I’d scratch and kick and tickle until she 
«+ gasped for breath, 

And if she would not then behave, I’d 

;_; .tickle her to death. 

Now this may be a happy way to leave this 
- - world of pain, 

But when I tickle folks like that I’m apt 

F to leave a stain. 


lf I were a hopper residing in the grass, 
‘I'd hop aside politely to let a lady pass. 
*Tis said that e’en a worm will turn, I think 
no doubt ’tis true— 
The point I wish to make is this, a hopper 
will turn too. 
Epwin J. Lewis. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
CHOOL-LIFE, IN THE COUNTRY. 


Exceptional! health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDulffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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TER, PEABODY & CO. 


/ONSHIRE ST, 
»S TON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


rvestment Securities 


| and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


hon © 


’ 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass, 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundonthe Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H, BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


Training School for the Liberal Ministry 


[NCLUDING SPECIAL CouRsEs to meet the grow- 
ing demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday-school 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settlements, and 
Club Leaders. Open to men and women. Modern, 
undogmatic, scholarly, practical. LrseRAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROVISIONS, including 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS AT CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


Travelling Fellowship yielding $810. Apply to F.C. 
SouTHWoRTH, President < 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


; Half between Boston 
Situation and Pena York. No raw 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 

Studies @imac’ Mae, An De 
mestic Science. 


Athletics 


Gymnasium, basketbal 
tennis, driving, ponies 
riding master, swimming, and country 
sions. 


